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Current 
Policies: 


Part I—General Survey 


HENRY CHALMERS 


ADVISER ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_ THE OUTBREAK of the Ko- 
rean conflict in mid-1950, the course of 
international trade and the measures 
adopted by governments for its regula- 
tion have been strongly influenced by the 
new economic forces set in motion by the 
general apprehension over the possible 
spread of war, and by the decision of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries quickly to rebuild their mili- 
tary strength. 


The Two Phases in Post-Korean 
Trade Developments 


The outstanding developments of this 
period have been the general upsurge in 
demand for imports and the consequent 
marked rise in prices, both of them ac- 
centuated by speculative purchases 
prompted by fear of later shortages. 
This has been especially true of raw 
materials. The increased demand for 
them developed sooner than for manu- 
factured products, and the rise in their 
prices was more immediate and sharper. 


Shifts in Market Demand 
and Prices 


This increase in demand and in prices 
for internationally traded commodities 
that has been stimulated by the Korean 
situation has already gone through two 
phases. The first, covering roughly the 
period from the middle of 1950 to the 
spring of 1951, was marked by intense 
competitive bidding for stocks of raw 
materials, by governments as well as 
private firms, and by very sharp rises in 
the price obtained for them. The in- 
creased demand for manufactured prod- 
ucts and equipment did not develop until 
somewhat later, and the rise in their 
prices has been much more gradual and 
moderate. 

The second phase, corresponding 
roughly to the period since the spring of 
1951, has been marked by a distinct slow- 
ing down in the volume of purchases of 
many basic materials, and a consequent 
decline in their prices from the earlier 
peaks although, in general, both demand 
and price for most primary commodities 
continued well above pre-Korean level 
for most of the year.. This subsidence 
of demand was partly an expression of 
resistance by governments and mer- 
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chants to what they considered exces- 
sive prices, notably for rubber, tin, wool, 
and wood pulp, and partly the reaction 
to heavy inventory accumulations dur- 
ing the months immediately after the 
Korean outbreak. The second phase has 
been characterized also by a broadly in- 
creased demand for machinery and other 
capital goods, which was fairly well sus- 
tained through the year, and for wide 
ranges of consumer goods, with which 
many markets became overloaded by fall. 


Varying Impact on Different 
Groups of Countries 


To the countries of Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the oversea sterling area whose 
principal exports are primary products, 
especially raw materials, the interna- 
tional trade developments since Korea 
have usually brought distinct gains, even 
after the recession from the initial high 
demand and prices, although often at 
the cost of increased domestic inflation. 
For the industrial countries of Western 
Europe and North America, the greater 
rise in prices for their raw material im- 
ports than for their typical manufac- 
tured exports, combined with the need 
for greatly increased quantities of im- 
ported raw materials for their in- 
dustrial expansion in support of the 
rearmament programs, often created 
distinct problems. By the closing months 
of 1951, these problems had developed 
into acute crises in the cases of France, 
and of the United Kingdom (and with 
Britain, many of the other sterling cur- 
rency countries). 

Moreover, the very sharpness of the 
upward and the downward shifts in in- 
ternational demand and prices since 
mid-1950 has made the process of ad- 
justment to the changes more difficult. 
In fact, by the later months of 1951, 
many of the primary-producing as well 
as industrial countries found that their 
high rates of importations were draining 
off their recently replenished foreign- 
exchange reserves, and creating badly 
unbalanced trade relations with particu- 
lar groups of countries. In the effort to 
check or rectify these developments, a 
considerable number of governments 
have recently reverted to closer regula- 
tion of their foreign trade. 

A number of governments have an- 
nounced their intention to work toward 
regaining balance in their trade ex- 
changes on a high level, through greater 
domestic austerity and increased exports. 
Most often, however, the immediate cor- 
rective measure has been taking the 
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form of a temporary restriction of new 
importations to the level of the country’s 
current foreign income, either as a whole 
or with particular currency areas. 

While the intensity and the duration 
of these new measures of trade adjust- 
ments may vary considerably with dif- 
ferent countries, this recent turn toward 
renewed restrictiveness may be ushering 
in, for 1952, a third phase in the post- 
Korean trade shifts. If any large num- 
ber of governments should act more 
prudently during the period ahead, and 
continue the efforts to keep a better bal- 
ance in their countries’ trade and other 
external financial relationships, an in- 
cidental result may be more moderate 
fluctuations in the general demand and 
prices for major internationally traded 
products. 


Impetus for Increased Imports 
and Later Reaction 


Looking back over the recorded trade 
experience of 1951, however, the working 
out of the new trade forces is seen to 
have brought about, for the greater part 
of the year, a tendency for the loosening 
of import restrictions by the majority of 
the countries of the free world, although 
that was less marked among the Euro- 
pean countries than elsewhere. In many 
cases, they also stimulated official par- 
ticipation in steckpiling, as well as ex- 
tensive private buying to meet future 
needs in broad ranges of foreign pro- 
ducts. Some governments were im- 
pelled to encourage imports as one means 
of restraining inflation, through having 
the quantities of goods available to the 
public more nearly commensurate with 
the increased purchasing power in its 
hands. 

Fortunately, the improved foreign- 
exchange position which so many coun- 
tries had recently achieved allowed them 
to pay for larger imports. As the trade 
returns show, the volume of imports 
into the majority of the countries of the 
free world increased substantially in 
1951, and ran high through most of the 
year. The experiences of several of the 
major countries of Europe and a few of 
South America were exceptional in this 
regard. They ran into balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties by the fall of 1951, and 
their rate of importations was curtailed 
during the latter months of the year. 

A particularly important exception was 
the United States, whose increased buy- 
ing of foreign materials reached high 
levels very soon after the Korean out- 
break, but that decreased in volume as 
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early as the spring of 1951. This de- 
crease was partly in resistance to the 
extremely high prices asked for certain 
commodities, as earlier mentioned. In 
part also, there was a natural subsidence 
of demand, owing to the fact that both 
official and commercial stockpiles of 
many products had already been built up 
to substantial levels during previous 
months. Moreover, the abatement of 
civilian purchasing in the United States 
after the scare buying immediately 
following the Korean outbreak prompted 
manufacturers to more conservative 
inventory policies. Naturally, any siz- 
able reduction in the level of purchases 
by so important a consumer of the 
world’s raw materials as the United 
States was not without its effect upon 
the trade and income of various other 
countries. An appreciable pick-up in the 
volume of United States buying of a 
number of basic foreign materials is 
expected for 1952. 


Import Controls Eased; Export 
Controls Expanded 


The form and extent of the import 
relaxations authorized by the various 
governments during 1951 differed con- 
siderably, but they usually involved wide 
ranges of essential products and often 
also sOme less essential ones. At the 
outset of the year, Canada terminated 
its import-licensing system, which had 
been progressively cut back in scope 
during the last few years as the country’s 
foreign-exchange position improved.’ 
Several Latin American and Asiatic 
countries went far during 1951 toward 
permitting practically unrestricted im- 
portation of increased quantities of var- 
ious products considered essential, and 
in some cases extended the privilege to 
consumer goods of only semiessential 
character. 

Most of the primary producing coun- 
tries, in both the Eastern and the West- 
ern Hemispheres, have benefited sub- 
stantially from the commodity boom, in 
several ways.” Asaresult, the great ma- 
jority of them felt prompted to relax their 
import license or exchange controls so as 
to admit a wider range of foreign goods 
and larger quantities of them. Most 
often these relaxations were extended, at 
least in some measure, also to goods from 
the United States and other hard-cur- 
rency sources. Various of these coun- 
tries had previously restricted “dollar 
imports” more severely than others, on 
grounds of the inadequacy of their 
hard-money resources for more than es- 
sentials. As will be later indicated, 


1The import controls recently imposed by 
Canada upon a number of scarce commodi- 
ties are supervisory in character, and in- 
tended to insure their end-use for approved 
purposes. In the case of butter, the import 
control is a corollary to the domestic price- 
support program. 
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however, a considerable number of them 
found it necessary before 1951 was over 
to withdraw some of these import liber- 
alizations. 

In the industrial countries of Western 
Europe, to whom the new trade develop- 
ments often brought problems as well 
as advantages, the import relaxations 
that were made during 1951 were dis- 
tinctly more moderate than in the pri- 
mary-producing countries. They con- 
sisted almost entirely of further lifting 
of quota limitations upon the admission 
of varying lists of products from other 
member countries of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 
The products of the affiliated oversea 
territories of the other Western Euro- 
pean countries, and of some other soft- 
currency areas, Often shared in the 
wider market opportunities opened up 
by these trade liberalization measures, 
but seldom have their benefits been ex- 
tended to similar goods from the United 
States or other dollar countries.’ 

With regard to import restrictions 
generally, there has frequently been ob- 
served a reluctance to give up arrange- 
ments to which both official and com- 
mercial circles have become accustomed 
over a number of years, with the inci- 
dental protective or fiscal advantages 
they often involve. Moreover, many 
governments apparently feel that, even 
when their balance of payments becomes 
favorable, the uncertainties of the 
world situation warrant them only in 
loosening the harness of import controls 
but not yet in removing it. 

At the same time, the political appre- 
hensions and economic pressures during 
1951 stimulated, on the part, of many 
countries a progressive extension of li- 
cense and other controls over the expor- 
tation of particular products from their 
territories. In addition to general limi- 
tations on quantities or prices, govern- 
ments often applied systems of country 
allocations or other means of destination 
control. As will be later detailed, these 
controls were often premised upon con- 
siderations of national security as well 
as of shortages of supplies. 


Restrictive Reaction After 
Heavy Importations 


Toward the close of 1951, a consider- 
able number of countries found they had 
been buying foreign products far in ex- 
cess of their current income, even with 
the recently increased yield from their 
exports and the aid of such foreign loans 
as they were able to obtain. Those 
countries which largely depend for their 


* The special aspects of the 1951 trade ex- 
perience of the principal groups of primary- 
producing countries and of the industrial 
countries, including the restrictive reactions 
of late 1951 and early 1952, will be dealt with 
in the second article, of this series sched- 
uled to appear April 14. 





income upon the exports of wool, tin, 
rubber and certain other raw materials 
experienced a distinct drop in their gen- 
eral purchasing power when the market 
boom in those commodities began to 
subside in the spring of 1951. Before 
the year was over, many governments de- 
cided that the consequent drain upon 
their foreign-exchange reserves required 
some tightening up on the importation 
of certain classes of goods, at least for 
the first half of 1952. 

In certain countries the foreign ex- 
change deficit that has developed re- 
cently appears as only one aspect of a 
more deep-seated maladjustment. This 
maladjustment usually involves a gen- 
erally overextended economy and severe 
domestic inflationary pressures, which it 
it recognized requires for its rectification 
much more than temporary curtailment 
of imports. In the majority of the coun- 
tries which have recently taken such ac- 
tion, however, the renewed import 
restrictions seemed temporary corrective 
measures—to be operative only until the 
current pressures upon the country’s bal- 
ance of payments could be relieved— 
rather than basic changes in the gov- 
ernment’s general trade policy objectives. 

Exporters of products which have re- 
cently become restricted of admission 
into formerly important markets should 
find it rewarding to watch the month-to- 
month developments in the general fi- 
nancial position of those countries, es- 
pecially as important new capital inflows 
develop, as their new crops come on the 
market, as marked changes take place 
in the prices of their principal exports, 
and as old debts are paid off. 


The Specially Acute Situations of 
Britain and France 


Among the countries of Western Eu- 
rope undertaking enlarged rearmament 
programs, the prospective increased eco- 
nomic strain from providing for the 
necessarily enlarged volume of imports 
caused appreciable concern during the 
year. This was especially true because, 
as earlier mentioned, the prices of their 
raw material imports had increased 
more than those of the manufactured 
products they had for export. However, 
the majority of these countries appar- 
ently managed to adjust fairly well to 
the new situation in the course of the 
year, with appreciable trade imbalances 
developing mainly in their relations with 
the other Western European countries. 
During the latter months, they were as- 
sisted in this by lower prices for many 
of their essential import commodities. 

By the end of 1951, most of the West- 
ern European countries were reported as 
being in no worse—and often better— 
over-all trade and financial position 
than at its outset, with two important 
exceptions: France and the United King- 
dom (including various of the countries 
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associated with Britain in the sterling 
currency area). 

The opening months of 1952 are wit- 
nessing earnest high-level consideration 
of means for dealing with the worsened 
economic position of those countries. As 
so far developed, solution for their cur- 
rent problems is being sought through a 
combination of several types of action 
on their part, including some alterations 
in their foreign-trade programs, plus 
such aid as the United States may be 
able to extend under the Mutual Security 
Program. The corrective measures to be 
taken by those countries themselves usu- 
ally contemplate greater austerity in im- 
ports and the stimulation of increased 
exports, as well as increased production 
in certain lines and further restraints 
upon domestic consumption and credit. 

The market prospects in the major 
sterling areas and in France during the 
period ahead, for products other than 
prime essentials, would appear to depend 
largely upon two things—the vigor and 
success of these internal corrective mea- 
sures, and the plans now being worked 
out regarding the apportionment of part 
of the American Mutual Security funds 
among the participating countries in the 
form of direct economic aid and of mate- 
rials for local defense-supporting pro- 
duction. 


Trade Trends in the Soviet Bloc 


The Soviet bloc countries of Eastern 
Europe appeared to move in a separate 
economic orbit. During most of 1951 
they made strenuous efforts to channel 
their trade increasingly toward each 
other, and particularly toward the re- 
quirements of the Soviet Union, al- 
though the latter months of the year 
saw some reconsideration of that objec- 
tive. Their governmentally planned 
trade exchanges were to be sharply 
stepped up, to serve their programs for 
greatly accelerated industrial expansion, 
especially in heavy industry, centering 
around that of Russia. The manufac- 
turing facilities of the Eastern Zone of 
Germany and the raw materials of Com- 
munist China were increasingly inte- 
grated into the trade system of Russia 
and its Eastern European satellites. 

The volume of trade exchanges be- 
tween the East and the West was fur- 
ther diminished during 1951. This was 
the joint result of the shortage of goods 
for export in the communist-controlled 
countries, and of the restrictions placed 
by many countries of the free world upon 
the shipment to the Soviet bloc of stra- 
tegic materials and of industrial equip- 
ment of potential military use. Toward 
the close of the year, wide overtures were 
being made by the Soviet bloc for more 
direct commercial transactions with 
various primary-producing countries 
Overseas, and for a general expansion 
of trade with the non-Soviet world. 
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Export Controls and Export 
Supplies 


After the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict in mid-1950, the suddenly in- 
creased world demand for foreign com- 
modities, especially for industrial mate- 
rials and capital equipment, led many of 


the principal countries producing sur- | 


pluses of those classes of products to 
bring them under export license, or to 
expand the scope of such license control 
as they had in operation. The primary 
purpose was usually to ensure that the 
quantities being retained in the country 
would be sufficient for local needs, in- 
cluding contemplated industrial expan- 
sion, and to prevent excessive foreign de- 
mand from advancing domestic prices 
unduly. To these was often added the 
consideration of destination control, 
either to meet obligations in reciprocal 
supply agreements or, in general, to ef- 
fect an equitable sharing of scarce com- 
modities with friendly nations. 

Concern was expressed early in 1951, 
especially by certain countries of Latin 
America and the Far East, about the 
continued availability of foreign mate- 
rials and equipment for their basic in- 
dustries and development projects. 
This concern was caused by the intensi- 
fied demands for the defense expansion 
programs of the United States and other 
NATO countries and by the spread of 
export controls. There was also some 
fear that if development projects re- 
quiring heavy imports were postponed 
until after the rearmament period, prices 
might have so advanced that their funds 
would then have a much smaller pur- 
chasing power. 


Prospective Supply Shortages 
Overestimated 


As it turned out, the early fears in 
certain countries that raw material 
shortages would force serious curtail- 
ments of their productive operations 
proved exaggerated. More moderate ex- 
pansion in defense production than first 
anticipated, some slow-down in govern- 
mental stockpiling programs, and a gen- 
eral decline of the intense early com- 
mercial demand as prices softened, 
helped to relieve these fears. On the 
supply side, the situation was reinforced 
by increased production of various com- 
modities, the reassuring prospects of 
more orderly distribution of scarce raw 
materials after the establishment of the 
International Materials Conference, and 
the greater readiness of supplying coun- 
tries to give consideration to the essen- 
tial import requirements of their normal 
customers. 

For somewhat similar reasons, serious 
shortages of capital goods developed in 
only a limited number of important lines, 
and the concern was oftener over in- 


ability to get prompt deliveries because 
of heavy prior commitments on pro- 
ducers’ books than over restrictions aris- 
ing from official export controls. The 
trade records for 1951 show that, con- 
trary to widely held expectations, United 
States exports of most classes of ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and other capital goods 
to the underdeveloped countries have 
actually increased appreciably since the 
acceleration of defense program activ- 
ities. The leading Western European 
countries and Japan, likewise, recorded 
varying degrees of increase over the pre- 
ceding year in the volumes of engineer- 
ing products they exported. 

Earlier anxieties over obtaining sup- 
plies, from the United States in partic- 
ular, were somewhat relieved by the pro- 
gram worked out during 1951 to achieve 
equitable allocation of goods in partic- 
ularly short supply, in accordance with 
the relative essentiality of their intended 
end-uses, both at home and abroad, and 
in the light of studies of the various 
friendly countries’ requirements for the 
different purposes. This program is be- 
ing carried to the point of endeavoring 
to provide special official assistance in 
the procurement of certain especially 
scarce materials and equipment when 
needed for foreign operations or projects 
of high priority. 

Supplies of foreign consumer goods 
were generally obtainable by the non- 
industrialized countries in ample quanti- 
ties, either from the United States or 
increasingly from the expanding produc- 
tion of Western Europe. In fact, in 
many of these countries the measures 
taken by governments to enable mer- 
chants to stock up on such foreign prod- 
ucts both because of the uncertainties 
of the international situation and to help 
check domestic inflationary pressures, 
resulted, by the latter months of the 
year, in the saturation of local markets 
with imported consumer goods. 

In many countries of Latin America 
and in some of Asia, this tendency to 
accumulate inventories led before the 
year-end to a double reaction. Im- 
porters who had their funds tied up in 
unsold merchandise found it difficult to 
take over newly arrived goods; and long 
delays in remittances, notably from cer- 
tain countries of South America, have 
again become a common subject of trade 
complaint. At the same time, the de- 
pletion of their newly replenished ex- 
change reserves by the wave of heavy 
imports has—as earlier indicated—led 
many governments, especially of pri- 
mary-producing countries, to try to 
check that drain by reimposing some 
degree of restriction on further foreign 
purchases, at least temporarily. 


Export Restrictions on 
Security Grounds 


During the course of 1951, an increas- 
ing number of governments adopted con- 
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trol measures designed to restrict the 
shipment from their territories to the 
Soviet bloc, or the unauthorized diver- 
sion to that group of countries, of stra- 
tegic materials and other products 
capable of increasing their military 
potential. 

The United States, Canada, and Japan 
have developed the strictest security 
controls upon the shipment of products 
of this character to the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. Similar con- 
trols have been adopted during the past 
year by the leading trading countries of 
Western Europe and their dependent 
oversea territories. The West German 
system of security controls upon ship- 
ments eastward has been tightened up 
during the past year and is reported to 
be operating with increased effectiveness. 

Most Latin American countries are not 
shipping products of a primary strategic 
character to the Soviet bloc. The Near 
Eastern areas produce very few com- 
modities of this nature. The countries 
of both South and Southeast Asia either 
do not produce, or reportedly do not ship 
to Eastern Europe, most of the products 
considered to possess strategic signifi- 
cance, excepting rubber and tin, in which 
several of these areas are continuing 
trade relations with the Soviet bloc. 

The embargo on the shipment of goods 
of a strategic character to Communist 
China, initiated in May by most members 
of the United Nations and by a number 
of other countries, was an emphatic ex- 
pression of this general attitude. This 
collective action had been preceded, in 
late 1950, by strict limitations on ship- 
ments to Communist China on the part 
of the United States and certain other 
countries. 


Purposes and Effects of 
High Export Taxes 


Governments of primary-producing 
countries began in 1950 to impose, or to 
increase, export taxes on their staple 
products enjoying unusually good prices. 
This movement continued into 1951. 
The size of the export tax was usually 
substantial and frequently changed in 
accordance with the state of the market. 
In a considerable number of instances 
the export tax was put on a sliding-scale 
basis, so that it would move automatically 
with changes in price. Export duties 
have normally been on a sliding-scale 
basis for certain minerals and other nat- 
ural products subject to considerable 
price fluctuation. 

The purpose of these new or increased 
export taxes continued to be mainly two- 
fold, namely, to divert to the govern- 
mental revenue part of the windfall 
earnings from the country’s staple prod- 
ucts, and to check the inflationary effect 
upon the country’s general economy of 
the suddenly increased national income. 
The latter purpose was often also served 
by using part of the new income to sub- 
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sidize the maintenance of low retail 
prices on common necessities. In a few 
cases, an important objective has been 
to build up a reserve fund from the tem- 
porary high earnings from the country’s 
leading exports, to help stabilize the sit- 
uation during possible future lean years. 

The additional official revenue from 
these new or increased export taxes, 
which the high market prices for various 
raw materials have stimulated, is having 
the incidental effect of enabling the gov- 
ernments to balance their budgets more 
comfortably, and to build up fiscal re- 
serves for local improvements or other 
purposes. In a number of these areas, 
however, complaint is being voiced that 
the height to which the export duties 
have been raised is reducing the sales 
volume of certain of the country’s basic 
export products. In some countries, con- 
cern is being expressed that the conse- 
quent shift by traditional buyers to al- 
ternative sources of supply—or to the 
use of substitute materials—may result 
in some permanent loss of foreign 
markets.’ 


International Collaboration on 
Searce Materials 


A commercial policy development of 
the past year with interesting possibili- 
ties has been the establishment at 
Washington of a series of standing com- 
modity committees, which together com- 
pose the “International Materials Con- 
ference.” Their function is to look into 
the adequacy and best utilization of the 
supplies of basic raw materials available 
to the free world, and to develop recom- 
mendations for action by the interested 
nations regarding the commodities that 
present the most urgent problems. 

Organized in February 1951 under 
Anglo-Franco-American auspices, with 
the principal producers and consumers 
of the particular commodities among the 
free nations invited to participate, the 
International Materials Conference now 
has 28 countries represented on its var- 
ious commodity committees. Provision 
has been made for hearing the views of 
nonmembers and for securing the esti- 
mates of their production and require- 
ments. 


Agreed Programs for 
Voluntary Implementation 


By the end of 1951, international al- 
locations had been brought into effect 
by voluntary agreement for seven espe- 
cially scarce materials—copper, zinc, 
nickel, cobalt, tungsten, molybdenum, 
and sulfur—and emergency allocations 


had been made for newsprint to a total 


Since the above was written, the Govern- 
ment of India has cut in half its high export 
duty on burlap, declaring that move to be 
“necessary in order to enable the industry 
to improve its competitive position in the 
world markets.” 





of 18 countries. In order to maintain 
so far as possible the normal patterns 
of trade, the allocations for these com- 
modities to individual countries are set 
in the form of total amounts, without 
attempting to indicate or limit a par- 
ticular country’s sources of supply. 

In the case of the commodities for 
which allocations are adopted, the com- 
mittees generally make recommenda- 
tions regarding the elimination of non- 
essential consumption and the use of 
substitute materials. Many countries 
have introduced direct measures of con- 
trol over the uses of these commodities. 
The member countries of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) have adopted standard 
lists of prohibited end-uses for copper, 
and, in principle, also for zinc and nickel. 
A considerable number of countries in 
various parts of the world individually 
control the uses of cobalt, molybdenum, 
tungsten, and sulfur as well as the three 
earlier mentioned. 

In some countries which maintain 
strict controls upon the movement of 
such commodities into or out of their 
territories, this selective licensing tends 
to form a type of end-use control. In 
view of the prospect that supplies of at 
least six of the controlled commodities 
are not likely to overtake demand for the 
next few years, small allocations or none 
at all are being made for stockpiling 
purposes, and strong encouragement is 
being given to the use of alternative ma- 
terials or industrial processes. 

The committees of the IMC also have 
under constant review the supply and 
requirement situations for a number of 
other important raw materials, includ- 
ing lead, manganese, cotton and cotton 
linters, wool, and pulp and paper. 
Whether any recommendations are to 
be made to the nations regarding these 
commodities, either for the allocation of 
the aggregate free-world supply or for 
other measures to be taken, apparently 
will depend upon developments in the 
demand-supply situation of the particu- 
lar materials and upon the attitudes of 
their principal producers and consumers. 


Steadying Effect on Raw 
Material Situation 


After one year’s operation, these efforts 
of the free nations to deal with their 
common problems in scarce basic mate- 
rials by international cooperation, while 
limited in scope and authority, appear 
already to have had a steadying effect on 
the general raw materials situation. 
They have helped to dispel some of the 
extreme apprehensions earlier expressed 
by various countries regarding scarcities 
and, combined with the more prudent 
recent buying on the part of govern- 
ments and merchants, they have tended 
to reduce the earlier intense competitive 
bidding for supplies and the sharp 
fluctuations in market prices. 
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Railway Equipment To Be 
Purchased by Pakistan 


Bids are invited by the Ministry of Com- 
munications (Railway Division), Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, for the following equip- 
ment: 

1. One 25-ton electric goliath crane for 
the port of Chittagong. Bids are due in 
Karachi no later than April 23, 1952. 

2. 100 broad-gage (5’ 6’’) low-sided open 
cars, ““OM”’ type; 54 broad-gage (5’ 6’’) high- 
sided open cars, “OH” type; 536 broad-gage 
(5’ 6’’) high-sided open cars “O” type, all 
for the North Western Railway. Bids are 
due in Karachi no later than April 18, 1952. 

3. 162 broad-gage (5’ 6’’) dismantled oil 
tank cars, “TO” type, to be delivered to the 
North Western Railway, f. o. r. Karachi. 
Bids are due in Karachi no later than April 
21, 1952. 

4. 600 meter-gage (3’ 3%%’’) MCJ type 
covered jute cars. Five hundred of these 
cars to be delivered to the East Bengal Rail- 
ways, f. o. r. Chittagong, and 100 to the 
North Western Railwgys, f. o. r. Karachi. 
Bids are due in Karachi no later than April 
23, 1952. 

One copy of specifications on each of the 
foregoing is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Requests for these documents should 
specify the item number of interest. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Director 
of Mechanical Engineering and Stores, Rail- 
way Division, Government of Pakistan, Old 
Sind PWD Building, Block No. 60A, Room 
No. 27, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Automatic Telephone System 
To Be Installed in Colombia 


The Office of the Mayor of Barranquilla 
recently published the first notice of an 
invitation to bid on the complete equipment 
and installation of a new automatic tele- 
phone system to serve 15,000 subscribers in 
the city of Barranquilla. The notice states 
that bidders should be prepared to supply 
all equipment and materials, install the 
system, assist in setting up of a municipal 
telephone company to operate the system, 
and to guarantee, for a period of 5 years, 
the proper functioning of the equipment in- 
stalled. Bidders should also guarantee that 
at least one expert technician in automatic 
centrals and one expert in external network 
will remain in Colombia for the same period 
of 5 years after the telephone plant is in 
operation. 

Specifications of the internal plants, main 
central, subcentrals, and equipment for 
long-distance service, as well as the specifi- 
cations of plans of the external network and 
the telephone apparatus may be obtained 
by interested persons at the general business 
office of the Office of the Mayor (Oficina de 
Negocios Generales de la Alcaldia), Barran- 
quilla, Colombia. Bids must be deposited 


March 31, 1952 


at the same office not later than May 6, 1952, 
and bidders must post an acceptance bond 
of 100,000 Colombian pesos with a bank or 
insurance company located in Colombia. 


Tanganyika Offers 
To Export Pyrethrum 


The Chairman of the Pyrethrum Board of 
Tanganyika—I. C. W. Bayldon—is interested 
in establishing markets in the United States 
for pyrethrum from the Southern Highlands 
Province in Tanganyika, where there appears 
to be an appreciable growth of the product. 


—_— 


pare oc ill 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Mr. Bayldon stated that the acreage at pres- 
ent in the Southern Highlands Province is 
approximately 2,500 acres, and that 200 tons 
of pyrethrum were produced in 1951. He 
believes that, if the acreage had been in full 
production, output would undoubtedly have 
been doubled. 

Price information is obtainable on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For other details, interested firms 
are invited to correspond with Mr. I. C. W. 
Bayldon, Chairman, Pyrethrum Board of 
Tanganyika, P. O. Box 33, Mbeya, Tangan- 
yika, British East Africa. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Feld Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
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Electrical Supplies and Equipment: 6, 13, 


Industrial—1, 18, 21, 22, 27, 29, 35, 41, 


Marine Equipment: 29. 

Metals and Metal Products: 15, 47, 54. 

Metal Scrap: 36. 

Minerals: 30. 

Notions: 57. 

Novelties: 5, 40. 

Office Supplies: 5. 

Paper Products: 57. 

Pharmaceuticals: 49. 

Phonographs: 43. 

Plywood: 24. 

Processes: 2, 4, 55. 

Radios and Television Sets and Electronic 
Parts: 38, 43. 

Raw Materials: 49. 

Scientific and Technical Equipment: 3 

Semimanufactured Materials: 35. 

Seeds: 14. 

Shark Livers: 12. 

Sporting Goods: 40. 

Textiles: 8, 31, 37, 52, 55, 57. 

Tools, Hand and Machine: 7, 19. 

Toys: 5, 17, 40. 














Cattle Hides Offered 
By Brazilian Ranchers 


The Cooperativa da Industria Pecuaria do 
Para, Ltd., a cooperative association of major 
cattle ranchers on Marajo Island, offers to 
export 20 metric tons per month of wet 
salted cattle hides, loose or in bundles. 

It is reported that quality inspection is 
made in Belem by the Servico de Fiscalizacéo 
e Classificacf4o de Produtos, Departamento 
Estadual de Agricultura (Product’s Fiscali- 
zation and Classification Service, State De- 
partment of Agriculture), and Servico de 
Defesa Sanitaria Animal (Defense Service of 
Animal Health), of the Federal Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Interested importers may write direct to 
the association at 48-54 Rua Gaspar Viana, 
Belem, Para, Brazil. 


Jerusalem Fair in 1953 
To Stimulate Trade 


American manufacturers are invited to 
participate in the “Conquest of the Desert” 
International Exhibition and Fair, to be held 
in Jerusalem April 16 to May 18, 1953. 

Principal objectives of the exhibition are 
to (1) encourage trade development between 
the Middle East and Israel and other coun- 
tries; (2) assist in the expansion of agricul- 
ture and industry in the Middle East; and 
(3) show the achievements of various coun- 
tries in rehabilitating deserts and waste- 
lands. Displays will feature pavilions set up 
by the governments of various nations, as 
well as the commercial exhibits, with em- 
phasis in the latter being placed on imple- 
ments or materials used in development and 
reconstruction programs. 

American firms interested in exhibiting at 
this Fair may communicate with Bruno B. 
Binetter, 139 East Fifty-seventh Street, Room 
401, New York 22, N. Y. (Telephone: Murray 
Hill 8-9475). Mr. Binnetter has recently ar- 
rived in the United States to serve as direc- 
tor of arrangements and plans for the 
exhibition in this country. 


Egyptian Government May 
Purchase Cottonseed Oil 


The Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed that the Egyptian Ministry of Supply, 
in Cairo, may soon be in the market for an 
additional 6,000 tons of cottonseed oil. It is 
reported that a recent purchase of 3,000 tons 
of Sudan cottonseed oil will not meet the 
Egyptian requirements. 


Power Station Equipment 
Sought by Egypt 


Bids are invited until May 29, 1952, by the 
Director-General, Cairo City Electricity and 
Gas Administration, 53 Avenue Fouad El 
Awal, Cairo, Egypt, for the supply of equip- 
ment. required for the Cairo South Power 
Station A. A complete set of the conditions 
and specifications may be obtained for $71.75 
from the Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place, NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Automobile Batteries 


Needed by Ceylon 


The Ceylon Post and Telecommunication 
Department, Colombo, Ceylon, is inviting 
bids from manufacturers and principals only, 
until May 12, 1952, for the supply of 1,000 
automobile batteries, 6 volts, 130-150 ampere- 
hour capacity, with butterfly nuts for ter- 
minals. 

Details of specifications and tender notices 
may be obtained on application to the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Portugal in Market for 
Sheep Shearing Equipment 


The Junta Nacional dos Produtos Pecuarios 
(National Livestock Board), a corporative or- 
ganization of the Ministry of Economy, Lis- 
bon, Portugal, is interested in obtaining price 
information and catalogs from United States 
manufacturers of sheep-shearing equipment, 
both manual and mechanical. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Ateliers Germain S. A. (manu- 
facturer of railway rolling stock and preci- 
sion mechanical parts for aviation and auto- 
matic industries), 44, rue de Trazegnies, 
Monceau-sur-Sambre, wishes to be licensed 
by American firm for the manufacture in 
Belgium of railroad equipment, trucks, 
busses, trailers, heavy tank wagons, lifts, 
hoists, cranes, and special machinery. 

(The above corrects an announcement on 
behalf of this firm in the February 11, 1952, 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

2. Italy—Dr. G. Bottaro (constructor of 
specialized machinery for chemical industry), 
Via Tommaso Invrea 12/1, Genoa, offers to 
license for production in the United States 
a process for extracting economically in a 
single operation the entire oil contained in 
seeds, even those rich in oil content. 

(See also Import Trade Opportunity for 
this firm in this issue.) 

3. Italy—G. Cesare Ranzi (manufacturer 
of dynamometers and constant torque speed 
converters), 2 Via Roma, Legnano, Milan, 
is interested in licensing an American firm 
to manufacture in the United States hydrau- 
lic dynamometers and constant torque speed 
converters, for the testing, controlling of 
power, consumption, and automatic break- 
ing in of engines from 0.5 hp. to 30,000 hp. 
Firm offers to furnish all technical assistance 
and necessary data regarding methods of 
production. 

4. Norway—O. H. Jacobsen-Adonis A/S 
(manufacturer of men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing), 11 Kongensgate, Aalesund, is interested 
in obtaining United States patents, processes, 
and necessary working capital (depending 
upon specific proposals) for the manufacture 
and distribution in Norway of products for 
which its facilities are suitable or adaptable. 
Firm’s equipment includes 32 high-speed 
lock-stitch machines, 3 cylinder-bed ma- 
chines, cutting machines, steam pressing 
machines, and other equipment normally 
used in a clothing factory. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Australia—Edwards Dunlop & Co. Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 123 Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S. W., 
seeks United States market and agent for 
Australian Mulga wood novelties, fur toys, 
and stamp albums. 

6. Austria—‘Celus” Ofen- u. Herfabrik Jos. 
Schaller (manufacturer), 21 Rotenstern- 
gasse, Vienna II, offers for sale cooking stoves 
and ranges (solid fuel, gas, combined gas- 
coal, and combined electric-coal). Shipping 
instructions requested. 


7. Belgium—Etablissements George Molle 
(exporter), 8, rue de la Serrure, Brussels, 
offers to export diamond dies for wire draw- 
ing and industrial diamonds. 

8. Belgium—Ets. Textiles Nuyttens T. & O. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 79 rue 
d’Harelbeke, Deerlijk, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for poplin material. Price infor- 
mation and representative samples may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

9. British East Africa—Lewis Paton and 
Co. (operator of fishing vessel and exporter 
of turtle by-products), P. O. Box 755, Mom- 
basa, Kenya, seeks United States market and 
agent for turtle by-products, including 600 
pounds monthly of kalipi (dried turtle meat) 
and 350 to 400 liters monthly of turtle oil. 
Firm desires complete packing and shipping 





instructions, as well as U. S. Food and Drug 
regulations. 

10. Denmark—Veradan A/S (export mer- 
chant), Pilestraede 45, Copenhagen, offers on 
an outright sale basis men’s high-quality 
woolen gabardine coats, with warm tartan 
wool and partial silk lining, and exclusive 
trimming. Types available: 350 single- 
breasted and 143 double-breasted, in various 
sizes. 

11. Egypt—Agents Generaux—Importation 
& Exportation “A. G.I. X.’’ (commission mer- 
chant and broker), 32 Falaki Street, Cairo, 
offers to export and seeks agent for dry salted 
sheepskins and air-dried sheep and lizard 
skins of Sudan origin. 

12. Egypt—-Moh. Gad Sarhan (wholesale 
importing and exporting concern), P. O. Box 
430, Port Said, seeks United States market 
and agent for best-quality Egyptian onions 
(fresh crop) and Mediterranean fresh, salted 
shark liver in pieces of 1 to 2 feet long, good 
for extracting vitamins, quantity according 
to buyer’s needs. 

13. England—B. Ashworth & Co. (Over- 
seas) Ltd. (sole export agent for U.S.), King’s 
House, King Street, London, E. C. 2, offers 
on an outright sale basis domestic sewing 
machines (electric or hand-operated) with 
round central bobbin or vibrating shuttle, 
head or table model types. Illustrated liter- 
ature and price information available on a 
loan basis. 

14. France—Selection Agricole du Sud- 
Ouest (wholesaler and exporter), 13 Place 
Dupuy, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, desires to 
sell either direct and/or through agents 
good-quality field and grass seeds, principally 
clover (French red), alfalfa (Lucern), and 
Lotus corniculatus, cleaned, screened or 
sorted by electromagnetic separation, packed 
in 50-kilogram (110.2 pounds) jute bags. 
Inspection available by the local official or- 
ganization of French Ministry of Agriculture, 
Toulouse, France, at buyer’s expense. 

15. Germany—Geerz Geb. (export mer- 
chant), 29 Deichstrasse, Hamburg, seeks 
United States market and agent for 4,920 
coils of export-quality zinc-covered (without 
hemp) iron clothes lines, measuring 50 feet 
each, 6 by BWG 19 (British wire gage), deliv- 
ery according to samples furnished by Ger- 
man firm on request. Shipping instructions 
requested. 

16. Germany.—Christian F. H. Koch G. m. 
b. H. (export merchant), 4a Grillparzerstr., 
Hamburg 12, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for 10,000 boxes (95 pounds each) 
monthly of high-grade canned fish, packed in 
l-ounce tins of different sizes. Detailed 
price list obtainable on a loan basis. 

17. Germany—Alfred Pensky, Puppenfab- 
rik (manufacturer), 11 Raststrasse, Coburg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis china 
and celluloid miniature dolls, tea cozies, 
sewing baskets, and pin cushions. One il- 
lustrated leaflet may be obtained on a loan 
basis. 

18. Germany—Ernst Stoeckermann K. G., 
Maschinenfabrik (manufacturer), 53 Haupts- 
strasse, Treuchtlingen, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis tertile machinery for rib- 
bons, bast bands, and trimmings. 

19. Germany—Werkzeugbau G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 5 Weilheimerstrasse, Starn- 
berg, Bavaria, seeks United States market 
and agent for “Widia” drills, including wall 
grooving types, and lathe tools. Set of il- 
lustrated literature (in German) available 
on a loan basis. 

20. Germany—Sueddeutsche Zaehlerwerke 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 4-5 Lilienberg, 
Munich 8, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for electric meters and accessories. I- 
lustrated leaflet (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis. 

21. Germany—J. W. Zuppinger Holzspu- 
lenfabrik und Saegewerk (manufacturer), 1 
Ortmuehle, Freyung v. W./Ndb., Bavaria, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis wooden bobbins 
and spindles for the textile and wire spools. 
Set of illustrated literature (in German) may 
be obtained on a loan basis. 
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22. Italy—Dr. G. Bottaro (constructor of 
specialized machinery for chemical indus- 
try), Via Tommaso Invrea 12/1, Genoa, is 
interested in selling a complete industrial 
oilseed extraction plant, designed for extract- 
ing economically in a single operation the 
entire oil contained in seeds, even those rich 
in oil content. Such a plant is now in oper- 
ation in Genoa, Italy, and may be seen py 
interested parties. Descriptive information 
may be obtained on a loan basis. 

(See also Licensing Opportunity for this 
firm in this issue.) 

23. Italy—Ettore Calvelli (manufacturer), 
25 Via Olona, Milan, offers on an outright, 
sale basis bronze, clay, and wax sculptures, 
from stock or according to order. Independ- 
ent quality inspection in Italy at purchaser’s 
expense. Set of photographs, with prices, 
available on a loan basis. 

24. Italy—Stabilimenti Fautrero (manu- 
facturer), 112 Corso Novara, Turin, offers to 
export and seeks agent for first-class ply- 
wood, quantity according to order. 

25. Italy—Pastacaldi & Ferraresi (manu- 
facturer), 17r Via Bonaini, Florence, offers 
on an outright sale basis artistic hand-tooled 
leather articles, such as wallets, boxes, and 
cigarette and jewel cases. 

26. Netherlands—Dr. Ir. Kanner (manu- 
facturer), 10 Badhuisweg, Scheveningen, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis light chemicals, 
namely, theobromine pure, theobromine- 
sodium, salicylate, caffeine pure, caffeine cit- 
ric, caffeine-sodium salicylate, caffeine-so- 
dium benzoate, theophylline pure, theophyl- 
line ethylene diamine, diphenhydramine 
HCl, dyphenhydramine 8 choltheopylline, 
and sulfaguanidine. 

27. Netherlands—Metaalwaren- en Ma- 
chinefabriek M. Ritsema (manufacturer, ex- 
port merchant), 104 Liebergerweg, Hilver- 
sum, seeKs United States market and agent 
for first-quality vulcanizing presses for the 
graphic industry, quantity according to 
order. 

28. North Borneo—Kwek Sie Chai (export 
merchant), P. O. Box 185, Sandakan, offers 
on an outright sale basis copra, gutta percha 
(getah lichak), and black and white edible 
birds’ nests, quality and quantity dependent 
on buyer’s requirements. 

29. Scotland—-William McNeil & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, sales agent), 125 
West Regent Street, Glasgow, offers on an 
outright sale basis the following: (1) “Chap- 
man-Hunter” pitchometers for ship’s pro- 
pellers; (2) “Lambert-Garland” mooring 
buoys for ships and aircraft; (3) “Abbots- 
ford” shearing and punching machines; and 
(4) oil injection nozzle testing pumps for 
oil engines (Diesel type). Illustrated lit- 
erature for all items obtainable on a loan 
basis. Please specify item number when re- 
questing loan material. 

30. Spain—Roberto de Urquiola y Zubi- 
aurre (shareholder of mine in charge of 
exports), Alameda de Recalde 16, segundo, 
Apartado (P. O. Box) 465, Bilbao, seeks either 
a purchaser or agent for 7,000 to 12,000 tons 
annually of Spanish fluorspar in bulk. Anal- 
ysis of ore: Calcium fluoride 92.40 percent; 
silica 6.40 percent; calcium carbonate 0.75 
percent; ferricoxide 0.325 percent, and sulfur 
traces. Three samples taken at shipment (in 
presence of representatives of both parties), 
one by purchaser, one by seller, and the third 
to be sealed as a control sample in case 
analysis shows more than 0.5 percent varia- 
tion. Expenses to be charged to the party 
whose estimate most nearly coincides with 
the control sample. Correspondence in 
Spanish preferred. 

31. Sweden—AB Odimex (wholesaler and 
export agent), 11 Gumshornsgatan, Stock- 
holm, seeks U. S. market and regional agents 
(preferably in New York City, Chicago, and 
New Orleans) for ladderweb tapes for vene- 
tian blinds. Illustrative leaflet, price quota- 
tion, and sample available on a loan basis. 

32. Thailand—United Development Co., 
Ltd. (exporter, importer, commission agent), 
282 Silom Road, Bangkok, desires to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality bamboo 
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(rattan) baskets (30-kilogram capacity) suit- 
able for carrying sand, earth, and construc- 
tion supplies, designed with 18-inch opening; 
also, bamboo rakes and sweepers, with claw 
or tuft ends about 16 inches wide and bamboo 
handles 4% feet long, quantity according to 
order, and tied in bundles of 10 each. Qual- 
ity inspection available at firm’s office at 
buyer’s expense. Complete shipping instruc- 
tions desired by firm. ; 

33. Union of South Africa—Food Yeast De- 
velopment Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (producers of 


food yeast), 14 Hotchkiss House, Gardiner’ 


Street, Durban, offers to export food yeast, 
produced from distillery spent wash, which is 
the material left after alcohol has been dis- 
tilled off, suitable for animal feed as well as 
a human food. Further information, in- 
cluding price quotation f. o. b. Durban, and 
analysis, may be obtained on request. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


34. Spain—Compahia Vinicola del Norte de 
Espana (C. V. N. E.), (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), Navarra 8, Bilbao, desires to 
appoint selling agents and distributors for 
selected red and white table wines from the 
Rioja district, alcoholic content, depending 
on vintage, from 11144 to 13 degrees. Stand- 
ard bottle content, three-fourths liters, and 
half bottles, three-eighths liters. Exporter 
prefers to deal with firms having an estab- 
lished outlet. Quality inspection made by 
nological Station at Haro, Province of 
Logrofnio, Spain, at exporter’s expense. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish preferred. 


Export Opportunities 


35. Guatemala—J. M. Garcia (sales/indent 
agent), Apartado 361, Guatemala, is in the 
market for semimanufactured material for 
making sanitary napkins. Firm also requests 
information as to a supplier of a machine to 
cut this material to regulation size. 

36. Italy—Camperio S. R. L. (importing 
distributor), 9 Via Camperio, Milan, seeks 
purchase quotations for scraps of iron, steel, 
copper, aluminum, bronze, zinc, lead, and 
nickel. 

37. Italy—Pastacaldi & Ferraresi (manu- 
facturer and importer), 17r Via Bonaini, 
Florence, desires purchase quotations and 
agency for gold leaf, skins, and shellac for 
manufacturing artistic leather articles, and 
silk fabrics. 

38. Mexico—Industrias Comerciales, S. A. 
(distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
Ezequiel Montes 102, Mexico, D. F., requests 
purchase quotations and seeks agency for 
radio, television, and electronic parts. 

39. Morocco—Compagnie Internationale des 
Vins et Champagnes de France “CEVICOM” 
(importing distributor and commission mer- 
chant), 10 Rue du Dr. Ferran, Marshan, Tan- 
gier, invites offers for beer and whisky. Firm 
wishes to purchase items direct for Tangier 
and obtain agency for North Africa. 

40. Morocco—International Supply Center 
(importing distributor and manufacturer’s 
agent), 18 Rue Moliere, Tangier, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for sporting 
goods, including fishing tackle, novelties, and 
educational toys. 

41. Netherlands—Handel Maatschappij 
Poortensdijk (importing distributor), 35 
Junostraat, The Hague, is in the market for 
a machine for making three-color prints on 
round cans (oil, paint, etc.) of 100 mm. 
(about 4 inches) diameter and ranging from 
142 to 152 mm. (about 5.67 to 6.8 inches) in 
length. 

42. Portuguese East Africa—S. Rangel de 
Andrade (general merchants, commission 
agent), P. O. Box 615, Beira, Mozambique, 
wishes to contact manufacturers of Diesel 
generating sets, 500 kw., 380 volts a. c., and 
50 cycles per second. Firm reports equip- 
ment is to be used by the Municipality Cen- 
tral Power Station. 

43. Venezuela—Carlos Pereira & Cia. (im- 
porter, retailer of storage batteries and elec- 
trical appliances), Tracabordo a Monroy No. 


12, Caracas, is interested in contacting manu- 
facturers of radios and spare parts, record 
players, and electrical articles. 


Agency Opportunities 


44. Canada—Baine, Johnston & Co., Ltd. 
(general importer and manufacturer's 
agent), 243 Water Street, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, desires to obtain agency for all 
kinds of heavy construction and mining 
equipment. 

45. Canada—Hamilton Porcelains, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of dry pressed electrical 
porcelain and refractories), 38 Elgin Street, 
Brantford, Ontario, seeks agency for items 
used by electrical manufacturers, such as re- 
sistance wire, mica, silicon steel, and small 
copper and brass fittings. 

46. France—Henri Pougaud (broker), 25 
Rue Liandier, Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhone), 
wishes to obtain agency for California dried 
apricots and prunes, and honey. 

47. Italy—Camperio (importing distribu- 
tor), 9 Via Camperio, Milan, seeks agency for 
stamping steel sheets, stainless steel, and 
magnetic sheets. 

48. Turkey—Constantin Th. Theodoropou- 
los (general commission agent), P. O. B. 1170, 
Galata, Istanbul, desires agencies for com- 
mercial and domestic refrigerators (6, 7, and 
9 cubic feet), television sets, and gas heating 
stoves. 

49. Union of South Africa—D. S. Alexander 
(manufacturer’s representative), 18 Union 
Building, Mark Lane, Durban, wishes to rep- 
resent American producers of raw materials 
(rubber, timber, vegetable oils, fibers), 
metals, and heavy and pharmaceutical chem- 
icals. Firm prefers to have sole selling rights. 


Foreign Visitors 


50. Argentina—Jose Antonio Parisi, repre- 
senting El Tractor, S. R. L., Belgrano 447, 
Buenos Aires, is interested in contacting 
tractor and agricultural machinery manufac- 
turing plants with a view to purchasing 
equipment and obtaining agencies. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 26, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o L. M. 
MacDonnell, 839 Seventeenth St., NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Chicago and other industrial 
cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Australia—George Morrison, represent- 
ing firm of same name (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and retailer of motorcycles and acces- 
sories; importer of motorcycle parts), 58 
Lydiard Street, North Ballarat, Victoria; and 
subsidiary firms (Manxspeed Motors, Midland 
Motor Cycles, and Morrison Car Sales), is 
interested in exporting to the United States 
motorcycle accessories, spare parts, and en- 
gine parts. Scheduled to arrive early in 
February, via San Francisco, for a visit of 8 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Russell Kelly, 500 
Thirty-sixth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, Springfield (Mass.), 
Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee. 

52. Australia—Mrs. Elizabeth Wolkenstein, 
representing “Elizabeth Bankin” (manufac- 
turer of corsets, skirts, and beachwear; 
retailer; wholesaler), 163 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in investigat- 
ing new styles and materials for corset and 
brassiere manufacture, as well as for dresses, 
skirts, and beachwear manufacture. She is 
now in the United States for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Mr. J. Rips, 98-50 
Sixty-seventh Avenue, Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

53. Germany—Josef Holl and Giinter Ro- 
land, both representing Industrie-Werke 
Karlsruhe A. G. (manufacturer of machine 
tools, high efficiency lathes, presses, and 
various kinds of special machinery and ap- 
pliances), Gartenstrasse 71, Karlsruhe/ 
Baden, are interested in establishing business 
connections to promote sales of packing and 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Austria during December 
1951 for the first time practically attained 
the Government's goal of 1 billion schillings 
per month, while imports were close to the 
record level of November. 

It is too early to determine whether the 
December upsurge in exports (up 151,000,000 
schillings from the November figure of 846,- 
000,000) represents a structural expansion 
or a seasonal increase. ECA-financed im- 
ports in December reached the lowest level 
of the year while commercial imports hit a 
1951 peak, a trend that may be expected to 
continue as the effects of diminishing Amer- 
ican aid are increasingly felt and import 
requirements have to be covered more and 
more by Austrian-financed shipments. 

The real volume of trade, as shown by the 
index calculated on 1937 prices, rose in De- 
cember. The quantum index for exports was 
114 (1937—100) as against 102 in November. 
According to this index, however, the real 
export volume in December was considerably 
below the like period in 1950 when the index 
stood at 136. The quantum index for total 
imports in December was 110 as against 108 
in November. 

For the whole year 1951, exports totaled 
9,635,000,000 schillings (about $450,000,000) 
and imports totaled 14,027,000 schillings 
(about $660,000,000), leaving a trade deficit 
of $210,000,000. 

Among Austria’s customers in December, 
the Federal Republic of Germany stood in 
first place with 136,000,000 schillings. Ex- 
ports to Italy increased to 123,000,000 schill- 
ings and to the United Kingdom, 86,000,000. 
Exports to the United States rose to 75,000,- 
000 schillings in December. 

On the import side, the value of goods re- 
ceived in December from the Federal Re- 
public (229,000,000 schillings) exceeded that 
of shipmetns from the United States. Im- 
ports from the Federal Republic comprised 
almost 21 percent of total Austrian imports. 
Principal suppliers after Western Germany 
and the United States were the United King- 
dom (154,000,000 schillings) and Italy (78,- 
000,000 schillings). Of special interest was 
the importation of goods (largely corn, rye, 
and cattle hides) values at 71,000,000 
schillings from Argentina. 


COAL 


Continuing shipments of American coal 
were principally responsible for further im- 
provement in the Austrian stockpile situa- 
tion. Coal on hand at the beginning of 
January was the equivalent of 704,000 metric 
tons of hard coal, as against 697,000 tons at 
the beginning of December. The onset of 
more severe weather, however, is likely to 
impair this position. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


In 1951 the Steyr Automotive Works, in 
addition to assembling 1,720 Steyr-Fiat 
automobiles, produced 1,750 Diesel trucks, 
200 Diesel busses, 2,800 tractors, and 5,000,000 
ball bearings of various types. 
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FINANCE 


The principal financial development dur- 
ing January was the appointment of Dr. 
Reinhard Kamitz as Minister of Finance. In 
public statements he outlined a plan to com- 
bat inflation, which, he said, could be checked 
by discarding the system of adjusting 
wages and prices by means of nation-wide 
wage-price agreements and by increasing 
investments in the consumer-goods indus- 
tries to be made possible by the curtailment 
of long-term investments. The national 
budget must be balanced by decreasing 
public expenditures and by eliminating 
certain budgeted investments, such as con- 
struction of railways, schools, roads, and 
houses. The Minister also called for changes 
in the tax structure to encourage formation 
of private capital. He attributed inflation 
in part to the paucity of consumer goods, 
urging increased output to satiate local de- 
mand in order to ease pressures on the price 
structure and increased exports to correct 
the adverse balance of payments. 

Austria’s budget for 1952 calls for total 
expenditures of 19.7 billion schillings and 
total receipts of 18.7 billion schillings; thus 
there is a prospective deficit of 1.03 billion 
schillings. Actual 1951 budgetary revenues 
derived from public taxes and fees showed an 
excess of 620,000,000 schillings over the 
budget estimate as supplemented in July. 
Preliminary budgetary figures for 1951 indi- 
cated a deficit on the capital account of 
500,000,000 schillings which is balanced by 
a corresponding surplus on the current ac- 
count. Although these figures are not final, 
the Finance Ministry anticipates an over-all 
budget deficit for 1951 ranging up to 100,- 
000,000 schillings; the latter figure, however, 
does not include 300,000,000 schillings of 
Government borrowing from the National 
Bank for subsidy financing. 


LABOR MARKET 


Employment decreased from 1,956,895 (re- 
vised) at the end of December to 1,900,000 
(preliminary) at the end of January: The 
decline, although smaller than during De- 
cember, is a continuation of the seasonal 
trend arising principally from further clos- 
ing down of operations in construction, 
woodworking, and agriculture. Since the 
seasonal peak in employment in October 
1951, there has been a decline of 7 percent. 
The employment level as of the end of Janu- 
ary was, however, still 2 percent above Janu- 
ary 1951. 


Cost or LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index (April 1945 = 100) 
changed only fractionally from 832 at mid- 
December to 833.5 at mid-January. Since 
the conclusion of the fifth wage-price agree- 
ment in July 1951, the cost-of-living index 
has increased 16 percent. 

Reversing its previous trend, the whole- 
sale-price index (March 1938=100) declined 
from 843 to 838 between mid-December and 
mid-January. Both the food and the indus- 
trial raw-material components moved down- 
ward. Despite this decline, partially 
resulting from the voluntary price-reduction 
campaign, the wholesale-price index is still 







ee 
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5 percent higher than the July 1951 level 
following the fifth wage-price agreement. 

The retail-price index (March 1938= 100) 
remained practically unchanged between 
mid-December and mid-January, declining 
by 1 point to 667. It has now increased by 
nearly 10 percent since the conclusion of 
the fifth wage-price agreement.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, VIENNA, FEB. 14, 1952. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PERMITS FOR IMPORTS OF CHEDDAR CHEESE 
To BE CONSIDERED 


The Bermuda Supplies Commission will 
consider permits for the importation of 
cheddar cheese from all sources, including 
Canada and the United States, for arrival 
in Bermuda beginning April 1, 1952, by Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 98-1952, dated February 
16, 1952, and published in the Bermuda 
Gazette of February 23. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARTICIPATION IN CUSTOMS UNION 
AFPROVED 


On February 20, 1952, the Legislative Coun- 
cil unanimously approved in principle the 
participation of British Guiana in a proposed 
British Caribbean Customs Union, states a 
dispatch from the U.S. Consulate at George- 
town. The proposal provides for as large a 
measure as possible of free trade among 
members of the Union, application of sub- 
stantially the same tariff by all members to 
goods received from territories outside the 
Union, and a common system for joint nego- 
tiation with countries outside the Union area. 


a | — 
Chile 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


Seasonal business declines were apparent 
in Chile during February, when many offices 
and shops closed to give employees their an- 
nual 15-day vacations; but tourism reached 
an all-time high and tourist resorts and rail- 
way facilities were taxed to capacity. 

With the official publication of the 1952 
foreign-exchange budget on February 6 
foreign-trade transactions, which had been 
paralyzed since the beginning of the year, 
were finally resumed. Returns from exports 
thereafter were slow, however, and foreign- 
exchange availabilities in commerciai banks 
remained at a low level. Because of this 
limited supply, many importers were still 
unable, at the end of February, to obtain 
dollars from the banks with which to effect 
merchandise imports. 

Following publication of the exchange 
budget, the heavy demands for free-market 
exchange held by brokers forced the dollar 
rate from about 94.50 to 102 pesos per dollar 
(selling) within a few days and kept the 
market agitated throughout the remainder 
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of the month. The free-market rate quoted 
by the banks was stationary at 90.20 pesos 
per dollar. 

Despite the business decline, department- 
store sales volume was reported to have been 
approximately 5 percent greater than in 
February 1951, and value was as much as 30 
percent greater as a result of price increases 
during the year. Leading retail items were 
children’s clothing and _ school supplies 
needed for the opening of the school term 
at the beginning of March. 

The new list enumerating products im- 
portable with so-called “gold dollars,” re- 
leased in February, was basically the same 
as that prevailing during the latter part of 
1950. Passenger automobiles were excluded, 
and the National Foreign Trade Council of 
Chile announced that import-license appli- 
cations for automobiles being shipped to 
Chile would not be processed unless they 
were covered with necessary authorizations 
issued before their deletion from the gold 
list in December. 


MINING AND MINERALS 


Bar-copper production in Chile in 1951 
totaled 360,671 metric tons, a 14,666-ton in- 
crease over 1950 output. Sodium and potas- 
sium-nitrate production of 1,680,558 tons was 
80,677 tons better than the 1950 record. The 
1951 coal production of 1,982,791 net metric 
tons was virtually identical with that of the 
preceding year, and iron ore output was up 
about 200,000 short tons to a level of 3,545,- 
184 short tons. 

Copper production for January 1952 was 
not yet available, but nitrate and coal output 
were reported at 143,784 and 187,120 metric 
tons, respectively, and iron-ore production 
was 170,363 short tons. Production of the 
latter was low because of a strike at El Tofo, 
the only currently producing iron mine in 
Chile. January deliveries of steel products 
from the Huachipato works of the Cia. de 
Acero del Pacifico totaled only 8,696 metric 
tons, but the mill’s pig-iron production of 
22,330 tons was the highest ever registered, 
and crude-steel output was a substantial 
19,032 tons. 

Copper remained a focus of attention 
throughout February, and the status of sales 
under Chile’s quota of copper for free dis- 
tribution was confused. Although the law 
charging the Central Bank of Chile with 
administration of quota copper sales was 
passed on January 30, it was not promulgated 
until February 12, and the regulations by 
which it is to be administered were not 
issued until February 29. 

A 2-day strike in the principal Chilean coal 
mines at the end of February aggravated the 
already serious supply situation. Stocks 
were sufficient for only 1 week’s consumption, 
and the Government attempted to purchase 
a reserve supply in the United States. The 
Minister of Economy has recommended that 
the local gas and electric companies lay up 
stocks of coal for their winter requirements 
in order to avoid deficiencies in these public 
services. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Renewed emphasis was placed on low-cost 
housing. The Architectural Department of 
the Bureau of Public Works announced plans 
to invest 200,000,000 pesos during the year in 
the construction of economic dwellings 
throughout the country, the funds to be 
derived from a special tax on copper, and the 
Popular Housing Institute will spend 524,- 
800,000 pesos from its total budgeted expend- 
ditures of 770,900,000 pesos on its regular 
housing program and an additional 139,400,- 
000 pesos for miscellaneous construction, 
street paving, drainage, and other develop- 
ments in connection with its housing proj- 
ects. The Emergency Housing Foundation 
will soon begin construction of an additional 
118 houses in Valparaiso. 

The Bureau of Public Works has been au- 
thorized to invest 145,000,000 pesos in impor- 
tant irrigation projects throughout the 
country, and for the construction of roads 
and bridges 401,200,000 pesos have been as- 
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signed. For the Province of Aysen alone, 
5,000,000 pesos have been allotted for public 
works, including buildings, water supply, 
roads, and other projects. Also, 10,000,000 
pesos have been earmarked for an emergency 
water-supply project for Iquique. 


TRANSPORTATION 
The efficiency of transportation services 
has been hampered by a scarcity of equip- 


ment and tires and by inadequate fares. In 
order to expand the transportation service 


in Valparaiso, the Government has granted. 


31,000,000 pesos to the Empresa Nacional de 
Transporte (ENT) to pay for trolley busses 
ordered from the United States. Work has 
already begun on electrification of routes, 
and the trolley busses are expected to arrive 
sometime in April. Bus service in Valparaiso 
has been hard-hit by the country-wide tire 
shortage. Bus fares in Vila del Mar were 
increased 14 percent, from 1.40 to 1.60 pesos, 
bringing the rate up to the level of that 
prevailing in other cities. It is doubtful, 
however, if the current rate will remain in 
effect long, as bus owners in Santiago are 
already pressing for an increase to meet ris- 
ing operating costs. 

The Emeresa Nacional de Electricidad 
(ENDESA) has a budget of 1,050,000,000 pesos 
to carry out its electrification program in- 
cluding the construction of hydroelectric 
plants during this year, 700,000,000 pesos of 
which were provided by the Fomento Corpo- 
ration, the remainder to be derived from the 
sale of electric power. Increased operating 
costs have also forced the electric and tele- 
phone companies to request authorization 
to increase their rates for public service. 
Government authorities deem the increases 
inevitable. 

The Chilean air-cargo line, Lyonair, Ltde., 
signed a contract for the purchase of a C-46 
aircraft to replace one lost in April 1951. 
Delivery of the plane was expected in March. 
The inadequacy of the facilities of the Chil- 
ean national airline, LAN, to handle traffic 
demands Satisfactorily was discussed, and 
LAN was urged to acquire some four-engine 
equipment as a means of remedying deficien- 
cies in its service. A special technical group 
has selected a site for a new airport in Punta 
Arenas. The airport construction program of 
Chile for 1952 gives this project high priority. 


COMMUNICATIONS—INDUSTRY 


Radiotelephone facilities between isolated 
Chile Chico, in the Province of Aysen, and 
Santiago were established on February 20. 
This installation is a step toward the opening 
up of a potentially important but relatively 
undeveloped section of Chile. 

The Fomento Corporation announced that 
it would place special emphasis on develop- 
ing the lumber industry during 1952. Pro- 
duction of the wood-impregnating plant at 
Valdivia has increased from the initial 12,000 
to 14,000 metric tons annually to 24,000 tons 
and may reach 30,000 tons this year. 


Foop REQUIREMENTS 


Although Argentina has consented to allo- 
cate 100,000 head of cattle and 250,000 head 
of sheep for exportation to Chile during 
1952, that number of cattle will not be suffi- 
cient to bridge the gap between domestic 
supplies and requirements, and a shortage 
of beef will continue. 

The Chilean Government has accepted 
tenders for approximately 50,000 metric tons 
of soft white wheat from the United States 
and is in the process of passing on offers for 
some 30,000 metric tons of durum wheat. 
Invitations for further tenders covering soft 
wheat will in all likelihood be issued later on. 

Imports of rice from Brazil and Indochina 
have arrived and the acute shortage of this 
commodity is over. The price fixed for the 
imported rice is almost double the ceiling 
on domestic rice at the time supplies ran 
out. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary customs data available indi- 
cate a tremendous increase in the value of 


exports and imports during December 1951 
over the preceding months of the year. 

Exports in December 1951 totaled $60,- 
049,120, as compared with $40,360,625 in 
December 1950, and were far above the total 
of $35,865,144 for November 1951. Aggregate 
exports in the year 1951 amounted to $376,- 
257,477, as compared with $293,039,842 in 
1950. 

Imports totaling $54,676,405 for December 
1951 were almost double those of November 
1951 ($28,203,204) and were also considerably 
higher than those of December 1950 ($37,- 
045,578) . Aggregate imports in 1951 
amounted to $328,300,362, as compared with 
$247,336,705 in 1950. These figures include 
exports and imports of gold and silver.— 
U. S. Empassy, SANTIAGO, Mar. 7, 1952. 


Colombia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FINANCE 


Colombia’s balance-of-payments position 
remained very favorable as of the end of 
February. Purchases of foreign exchange by 
the Bank of the Republic during the first 2 
months of 1952 were reported as US$88,000,- 
000 as compared with remittances authorized 
of $78,000,000. In view of current import 
and export registrations, however, this ex- 
change surplus may decline over the next 
few months. Import registrations increased 
from $29,000,000 in January to $36,000,000 in 
February, and coffee export registrations fell 
from $44,000,000 to $23,000,000. The same 
trend continued in March, import registra- 
tions during the first 12 days of the month 
reportedly totaling $14,000,000 and coffee ex- 
port registrations, $9,000,000. During Janu- 
ary and February, however, importations of 
foreign capital totaled nearly $7,000,000 and 
are expected to increase in the months to 
come as a result of the favorable treatment 
now guaranteed to foreign investors. 

Although only small installments of the 
income tax payable were required with the 
declarations, upwards of 26,000,000 pesos 
were received by the Government by Febru- 
ary 29, 1952. Deposits of the National Gov- 
ernment in the Bank of the Republic rose 
from 86,000,000 pesos on December 31, 1951, 
to 127,000,000 pesos on February 29, 1952, 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in 
private deposits in commercial banks. Con- 
sequently, the local credit situation is again 
very tight and business slow. 


MINING—PETROLEUM 


Effective March 1, the former Ministry of 
Mines and Petroleum was reestablished, hav- 
ing the same administrative divisions it had 
when it was combined with the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry just a year ago into 
the new Ministry of Development. Two rea- 
sons were given for the change. In the first 
place, the merger had put too many diverse 
responsibilities under one administrative 
division, making it impossible to attend to 
them all with the necessary care and consid- 
eration. Secondly, the increasing impor- 
tance of the petroleum industry indicates 
the need for a special ministry concerned 
with the nation’s mineral resources. 

A 5,000 barrel-per-day topping plant lo- 
cated at the upper Magdalena River port of 
La Dorada went on stream February 14. 
The installation is producing tractor fuel and 
fuel oil for use in the Departments of Caldas, 
Tolima, Cundinamarca, and surrounding 
regions. 

A small pilot refinery will be erected on the 
Tetuan Concession (Tolima). The installa- 
tion, which will have a capacity of about 1,000 
barrels per day, will produce gasoline, kero- 
sene, Diesel and fuel oils. It will be built in 
order to flow the wells and test the struc- 
tures. The five presently producing wells 
have a potential of some 3,000 barrels per day 
of 23° and 28° API oil. 
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LABOR 


For the first time the Government has ap- 
plied compulsory arbitration provisions of the 
1950 Substantive Labor Code when manage- 
ment and union representatives were unable 
to reach agreement in negotiations for a new 
collective contract covering workers of the 
International Petroleum (Colombia) Ltd. 
The Ministry of Labor, holding that the com- 
pany comes under the public-service category 
in which strikes are prohibited, appointed a 
three-man arbitration panel representing the 
company, the union and the government to 
resolve the dispute. 

Additional lay-offs in industry and by the 
Government-owned railroads have occurred. 
Although not so severe as the mass dismissals 
of mid-1951, they still constitute evidence 
that the working class is far from well off. 


Cost Or LIVING 


The cost of living in the capital showed a 
further small decline, according to Govern- 
ment indexes. The index, published by the 
National Statistical Office covering a worker’s 
family of five persons in Bogota stood at 388.7 
in December 1951. It dropped to 382.7 in 
January 1952 and to 381.3 in February 1952 
(February 1937=100). This decline is part 
of a continued adjustment in prices brought 
about by unstable economic conditions. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Night passenger flights have been author- 
ized for the first time in Colombia, for the 
Barranquilla-Bogota route only, with Con- 
stellation aircraft specified. The first night 
passenger flight was made successfully March 
13. Occasional night cargo flights have been 
made over the same route since mid-1951. 

Magdalena River transportation was almost 
completely paralyzed during January and 
February owing to extremely low water. 
Recent rains, however, have resulted in lim- 
ited renewal of river traffic by boats of shallow 
draft. 

RADIO ASSEMBLY PLANT 


It was announced that, when the necessary 
equipment has been completely installed 
in early May, a radio assembly plant will be 
operating in Bogota. Initial output will be 
at the rate of approximately 7,000 radio sets 
per year, all components and cabinets being 
imported from the United States. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Prices of several foodstuffs were high dur- 
ing February in the Valle sector; whereas 
in the Bogota area prices were less firm. 
Cereals and other grains, excepting white 
corn, sold at 2 pesos less per “carga’’ (125 
kilograms) than they did during the pre- 
ceding month, and potatoes from the Sabana 
region, selling for 40 pesos per carga, under- 
went a similar price decline. 

The National Livestock Association was 
active in February in its campaign for the 
creation of nine “Fondos Ganaderos,” in 
view of the claimed success achieved by the 
existing “fondos” in Cundinamarca, Antio- 
quia, and Santander. The Association was 
also engaged in fomenting a cattlemen’s 
bank, designed to provide more ample credit 
facilities and long-term loans to aid in the 
development of the cattle business. 

Several Bogota meat-retailing outlets were 
closed recently when the Ministry of Hygiene 
found meat unfit for consumption being dis- 
tributed. Also, a number of milk retailers 
were suspended for adulterating milk. Asa 
result of the Ministry’s energetic action, the 
quality of milk is reported to have improved 
considerably. 

At a meeting held in February, the Na- 
tional Committee of Rice Growers approved 
the creation of a Commercial Department of 
the National Rice Federation for the purpose 
of purchasing bags, seeds, fertilizer, fungi- 
cides, and similar items for distribution 
among members of the Federation. 

An outbreak of Newcastle disease was re- 
ported in the Department of Huila, where it 
caused serious losses. The Ministry of 
Agriculture began a vaccination campaign 
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in an effort to stop the spread of the poultry 
plague. However, the disease is stated to 
have extended to the Departments of Boyaca 
and Cauca.—U. S. EmpBassy, Bocota, Mar. 14, 
1952. 


Commodity Controls 


PURCHASE PRICES OF DOMESTIC COTTON 
REGULATED 


In elaboration of decree No. 397 of Febru- 
ary 12, 1952, lowering tariffs on imported 
cotton and raising the prices of domestic 
cotton (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
10, 1952), the Colombian Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Development passed decree No. 
404 on February 15, 1952, fixing the new 
prices for domestic cotton and establishing 
the commercial classification for fibers and 
markets where domestic cotton must be pur- 
chased. The decree also provides for the 
setting up of cotton quotas for millers, dis- 
tribution of seed, inspection of the domestic 
cotton industries, and registration of cotton 
ginners. In accordance with article III of 
decree No. 397, the prices of domestic ginned 
cotton were raised 10 centavos per kilogram 
and unginned cotton prices were raised pro- 
portionately. In addition, the new decree 
regulates medium-length fiber, the cultiva- 
tion of which is being fostered by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. 

The price rise was designed for the benefit 
of the producer. However, reports from the 
important cotton region of the Sinu Valley 
indicate that cotton growers in that area 
believe that the 10-centavo rise is not 
enough and that the buyer will reap the 
greatest benefit. They say that the cotton 
boll weevil, which is spreading constantly; 
high rents; and the poor quality and high 
cost of cottonseed have raised their expenses 
and that the price increase will not make up 
for the increase in expenses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNLIMITED IMPORTATION OF CIGARETTES 
AND LIquoRs AUTHORIZED 


Importation of cigarettes and liquors 
without quantitative limitation has _ re- 
cently been approved by the Colombian 
Government. Decree No. 546, dated and 
effective February 25, 1952, provides that im- 
portation of the following tariff items will be 
unlimited and subject only to the requi- 
sites of registration and guaranty deposits 
applicable to all imports: 


Tariff item: Description 
157 Alcoholic beverages of all kinds. 
159 Liqueurs and other sweetened spiritous 
beverages, including flavored. 


172-c Cigarettes. 


Such unlimited importation, however, will 
not affect the special controls established by 
certain Provinces over the importation into 
their territory and distribution there of 
these products. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Importers’ demands for dollar exchange in 
Costa Rica were somewhat below usual sea- 
sonal levels during February. The decrease 
is believed to have been caused partly by 
attempts to reduce heavy stocks imported 
during the last quarter of 1951 and partly 
by the growing impression that the colon- 
dollar rate would improve in the near future. 
The swing to sight-draft from letter-of- 
credit basis continued and was said to be 
justified by the general improvement in 
financial conditions. On the other hand, 
some quarters were adopting a more cautious 
note on extension of credit to importers be- 
cause of the unexpected slowdown of busi- 
ness in almost all branches of trade. 

Retail trade fell off to unusually low levels 
during the month. The decline also affected 
hardware and construction materials. The 





volume in foodstuffs was maintained, but in 
many cases, especially in imported lines, 
price reductions were made to maintain vol- 
ume, and profits were reduced. Demand for 
textiles and clothing, jewelry, and household 
goods was very low. Stocks, especially of 
imported goods, were built up to high levels 
in anticipation of heavy sales following the 
generally good coffee season, but merchants 
have had difficulties in moving them even 
at substantially reduced prices. 


FINANCE 


President Ulate informed the country of 
his Administration’s success in recuperating 
the country’s financial position during his 
first 2 years in office. During the two re- 
maining years, the President said that the 
improved financial position would warrant 
the execution of an extensive economic 
development program. 

The year 1951 ended with an over-all Gov- 
ernment budget surplus of some 22,000,000 
colones, of which 19,000,000 colones exceeded 
the budgeted income of 143,000,000 colones 
for the year. Three million colones resulted 
from cancellation of lapsed debt balances. 

The condition of the public Treasury and 
the favorable economic outlook have made 
it possible to finance the development pro- 
gram without recourse to available loans 
from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and El Salvador. El 
Salvador had offered to lend $2,000,000 with- 
out guaranties. 

The surplus will finance the Public Works 
Program that the Administration has formu- 
lated for execution during the remaining 21 
months of its term. Expenditures will in- 
clude 11.5 million colones for highways, 
roads, local airports, school construction and 
repair, and installation of water systems; 
2.5 million for construction of the new In- 
ternational Airport at Alajuela; 1.2 million 
colones for the Costa Rican Electric Insti- 
tute; 1.0 million colones for the Banco 
Nacional de Costa Rica, to increase loan 
capital for small agricultural purposes; and 
1.5 million colones for the Servicio Coopera- 
tivo Interamericano de Salud Publica for 
installation of water systems. 

Income from the recently enacted coffee 
tax, presently estimated at more than 4,- 
000,000 colones for 1952, will be used to 
finance an Agricultural Development Pro- 
gram. It is planned to appropriate funds 
for the improvement of cultivation and proc- 
essing of sugar cane, to stimulate produc- 
tion of beef cattle, and to finance torsalo and 
tick control in cattle. 

The Central Bank has announced that be- 
cause the financial sitvation warrants addi- 
tional financial assistance to agriculture, the 
loan ceiling of the nationalized banking sys- 
tem has been raised to 259,000,000 colones 
from 253,000,000 colones. Total loans of the 
commercial banks reached 216,000,000 co- 
lones in 1951, the highest ever recorded in 
the country and 19,000,000 more than in the 
preceding year. 

The Banco Central’s monetary reserve 
amounted to US$11.9 million at the end of 
January 1952 as compared with US#$1.7 mil- 
lion a year before. This change is indicative 
of the general improvement in the country’s 
financial position; contributing factors are 
the elimination of the backlog of commercial 
payments during the last year and the un- 
usually early movement of coffee exports 
from the current crop. 

Costa Rica’s total public debt was reduced 
from 403.5 million colones on December 31, 
1950, to 367,0 million colones on December 
31, 1951. The over-all reduction represents 
a decrease of 40 million colones in the inter- 
nal debt and an increase of 3.5 million 
colones chiefly in accumulating unpaid in- 
terest, on the publicly held foreign debt. 


COFFEE CROP 


The 1951-52 coffee crop matured much 
earlier than usual. By the middle of Feb- 
ruary, 382,000 fanegas (1 fanega=110 pounds 
of clean coffee) had been received by coffee- 
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processing plants as compared with 300,000 
fanegas a year earlier. This development and 
uncertainty about provisions of the now en- 
acted coffee tax have caused exports to be 
higher than usual at this time of year. The 
crop has been extremely spotty and early 
forecasts are being reduced even though the 
Oficina del Cafe continues to predict that the 
total crop will be at least as large as last 
year—about 460,000 fanegas. 


TRANSPORT 


A contract was concluded, subject to the 
approval of the Legislative Assembly, for the 
construction of a railway line from Mile 12, 
about 12 miles out of Limon on the main line 
to San Jose, northward about 100 miles along 
the coast to the southern bank of Rio Colo- 
rado near the Nicaraguan border. Construc- 
tion work is to begin within 18 months of 
the date of approval of the contract subject 
to the contracting company’s being able to 
finance it. 

The contract provides for in-bond trans- 
shipments, not subject to tax, between Limon 
and Nicaragua. It also imposes restrictions 
on loading or unloading ships of more than 
500 tons between Limon and the northern 
frontier, a provision included perhaps be- 
cause there had been rumors that a new dock 
was to be built in the vicinity of the mouth 
of Rio Matina. A 5-year option to connect 
its present lines at a point near Pinehurst 
to the railroad from Almirante, Panama, 
also is given the company. 

The two airlines, TACA de Costa Rica and 
Lineas Aereas Costarricenses S. A. (LACSA), 
are discussing the possibilities of combining 
certain functions and facilities to improve 
services and effect economies. The com- 
panies jointly have a virtual monopoly of air 
freight and passenger services in the country. 

Construction of the Inter-American High- 
way was Officially resumed on February 11. 
Work on this sector to the Nicaraguan border 
was begun in November 1951 and is expected 
to be finished in the early part of 1953.—U. S. 
EMBassy, SAN JOSE, FEB. 26, 1952. 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The continued sag in sugar prices during 
February was watched with growing concern 
in Cuba, although some marketing experts 
were of the opinion that the United States 
quota would be increased as a result of crop 
failures and shipping difficulties in -other 
normal sources of American supply. Ha- 
bana banks reported a tightening of credit 
greater than normal, but the situation was 
expected to be eased with the flow of money 
from sugar-mill and urban factory payrolls 
through merchant channels. Bank deposits 
declined during the month while borrowings 
of merchants were at record levels. Collec- 
tions on foreign bills, which were compar- 
atively good in late January, were only fair 
a month later. Sales of consumer goods 
slumped after the holiday season spurt, but 
not to the extent as to result in significant 
price reductions. 


AGRICULTURE 


All of the 161 operating sugar mills in Cuba 
had started grinding by the end of February 
1952, as compared with 159 on the corre- 
sponding date of last year. Production 
through mid-February totaled 1,576,084 tons 
of sugar and 78,232,444 gallons of molasses, 
representing an increase of 24.4 percent and 
38.2 percent, respectively, over the like pe- 
riod of 1951. Lack of rainfall since Novem- 
ber has retarded the growth and ripening 
of cane in the Province of Oriente, whereas 
abnormal rains during January and February 
resulted in lower sugar yields in other areas. 

In early February the Cuban Molasses 
Sales Committee established prices on mo- 
lasses for domestic consumption in various 
forms, notably 5.625 cents per gallon for the 
manufacture of ordinary alcohol. The price 
of 20 cents per gallon, f. o. b. Cuban ports, 
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for exportable molasses remained unchanged, 
with no important sales at that price having 
been registered during the month. The 
downward trend of sugar quotations in the 
principal consumer markets was viewed with 
some apprehension, in as much as wages for 
sugar workers are frozen to the average 
1947 sugar price of 4.9625 cents per pound 
f. o. b. Cuban port. Certain sugar interests, 
however, expressed the belief that strike 
threats, the downward trend of prices, the 
possibility of early April rains, and various 
other factors might serve to reduce the pres- 
ent 1952 crop estimate of 6,100,000 Spanish 
long tons. 

Subsequent to the closing of the Cuban 
rice quota, sales of some 20,000,000 pounds 
were registered in February at the ex-quota 
tariff rate of 3.70 pesos per 100 kilograms. 
Tomato exporters encountered heavy compe- 
tition from Florida and Mexico, with the re- 
sult that shipments through February to- 
taled only about 380,000 lugs. 


TEXTILES 


The textile industry failed to show the 
improvement previously anticipated: 681 of 
the 2,267 cotton looms and 328 of the 702 
other looms remained idle at the end of the 
month, although there was an increase in 
the number of looms working full time. 
The domestic lingerie industry continued 
operating at capacity and the hosiery mills at 
65 percent of capacity during the month. 
Sales of both items to wholesalers were re- 
ported to be slightly improved. The textile 
wholesale market in general was slow and 
unsettled, with inventories still high at the 
end of February. 

MINING 


Production of manganese, copper, and 
chrome ores continued at high levels. Some 
activity was noted in iron ore in Pinar del 
Rio, and the old tungsten mine in the Isle 
of Pines was being investigated. Removal 
of the overburden was in progress at the 
Margo iron;pyrite mine near Matanzas, re- 
ported to contain 300,000 long tons of proven 
iron pyrites of 50 percent sulfur, with a prob- 
able potential of 600,000 tons. 


TOURISM 


The number of tourists and cruise visitors 
compared favorably with visitors in the pre- 
ceding season. The relatively late date of 
Easter was expected to prolong the tourist 
season and result in a record volume of 
tourist expenditures, despite the tendency 
toward shorter stop-overs in Cuba. The tra- 
ditional carnival celebration in Habana got 
under way on Februarv 23 with a record 
number of floats and attendance and with 
most hotels booked to capacity for later car- 
nival events scheduled for week ends through 
most of March. Ship arrivals and cargo 
discharged in Habana during February were 
higher than in the preceding month. 


FINANCE 


Budgetary collections for the current fiscal 
year amounted to 191,644,000 pesos on Feb- 
ruary 15, as compared with 161,656,000 pesos 
on January 15 and 169,465,000 pesos on the 
corresponding date of 1951. Announcement 
was made that on March 10 the new Tribunal 
of Accounts would undertake an audit of 
the total floating debt with a view toward 
its eventual liquidation. A period of from 
6 to 9 months will be allowed for the sub- 
mission of claims. 

Combined Treasury and bank clearings to- 
taled 94,321,000 pesos for the week ended 
February 8, and 96,492,000 pesos for the 
week ended February 15, compared with an 
average of approximately 84,000,000 pesos for 
the five preceding weeks.—U. S. Embassy, 
HABANA, Feb. 29, 1952. 





Production of certain chemical raw mate- 
rials in South Africa in 1951 was as follows, 
in tons: Iron pyrites, 36,795; mineral pig- 
ments (including barytes), 14,030; and 
phosphates, 90,215. 


Ethiopia 
Commercial Laws Digests 


New REGULATION APPLIES TO COFFEE 
EXPORTS 


The export from Ethiopia of unclean and 
ungraded coffee is now prohibited by the 
Imperial Government. The Coffee (cleaning 
and grading) Proclamation of 1952, as pub- 
lished in the official Ethiopian gazette of 
January 30, provides that beginning on that 
date no coffee may be exported from Ethiopia 
unless it is certified to have been cleaned 
and graded by a licensed coffee cleaner and 
grader. This provision does not, however, 
prohibit the export of coffee cleaned under 
license by traditional methods without me- 
chanical aid. 

Licenses to clean and grade coffee will be 
issued by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry to qualified persons applying for 
permission to engage in the business of 
cleaning and grading coffee. Such persons 
must pay an initial fee of $E50. Licensed 
cleaners and graders are required to issue 
proper certificates to the owners of coffee 
cleaned by them, and the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry may revoke the license 
of any cleaner and grader who certifies cof- 
fee that does not meet the specifications 
established in regulations promulgated by 
legal notice or circular. 

Any person who exports or attempts to 
export coffee not certified in accordance with 
the provisions of the Coffee Proclamation 
shall be liable to a fine of $E1,000, and the 
coffee will be confiscated by the Government. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY FOR FIRST QUARTER 


Finland and Western Germany agreed on 
December 15, 1951, to continue in force for 
the first quarter of 1952 the trade quotas 
established to govern their commodity ex- 
changes in 1951, states a dispatch of January 
14, 1952, from the U. S. Legation in Helsinki. 
These quotas were contained in the original 
1951 agreements signed on January 28, 1951, 
plus increases made by two supplementary 
protocols signed on July 11 and October 12, 
1951, and amount to an annual total trade 
of $69,500,000 on each side. The correspond- 
ing quotas for the first quarter of 1952 have 
been set at approximately one-fourth of the 
preceding year’s level, or $16,500,000 in each 
direction. 

The principal Finnish exports to Western 
Germany will be timber ($7,322,000), chemi- 
cal pulp ($4,703,750), and foodstuffs and 
agricultural products ($3,327,875). 

Western Germany will supply chiefly iron 
and steel ($3,918,600), heavy steel construc- 
tions and machinery ($3,812,500), chemical 
products ($3,327,875), electrical machinery 
and appliances ($1,287,500), and vehicles, 
metal products, textiles, coal, coke, and scrap. 
Quantitative quotas for steel are 21,000 
metric tons; scrap, 3,750 tons; coal, 7,500 tons, 
and coke, 27,500 tons. 


Germany (Federal Re- 
public) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND FOR 
FIRST QUARTER 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 





Sulfur production at the Guaxcama mines, 
near Cerritos, Mexico, has reached 5,000 
metric tons monthly. 
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Greece 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


The most significant developments in 
Greece during February were the civil serv- 
ants’ strike, the imminent shortage of bread 
in the free market, and the encouraging 
progress, albeit slow, toward financial sta- 
bility. Worthy of note also were the olive- 
oil collection agreement with the merchants 
of the producing areas, providing competition 
to the cooperatives, the barter transactions 
involving tobacco sales to Eastern Germany, 
the renewal of the Greek-German trade 
agreement, the visit of an American defense 
production team to Greece, and the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living. 


FINANCE 


Since the run on gold manifested at the 
end of December and in the beginning of 
January, gold sales have fallen steadily; sev- 
eral days in the second half of February 
showed no sales whatsoever. Note circula- 
tion, after rising to 2,059 billion drachmas 
on February 11, 2eclined to 1,972 billion on 
February 21. Min.ster of Coordination Kar- 
talis now estimates the 1951-52 budget deficit 
at 825 billion drachmas, but it appears that 
this substantial reduction has been achieved 
by increasing revenue figures and reducing 
end-year lapses, rather than by decreasing 
expenditures. For the second half of fiscal 
1952 (January-June) a drachma reconstruc- 
tion-investment program of 450 billion has 
been approved, priority being given to power, 
agriculture and reclamation, roads, mines, 
and railways, in accordance with MSA em- 
phasis on projects of defense value. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during the first half of the fiscal 
year 1952 totaled $50,700,000, compared with 
$40,600,000 during the like period of fiscal 
1951, an increase of almost 25 percent. Pros- 
pects for the second semester of the current 
fiscal year are improved by the Government's 
recent decision to permit the exportation of 
7,000 tons of raw cotton at a time when world 
prices are high. It was expected that a new 
Greek-German trade agreement, effective for 
1 year, beginning January 1, 1952, would be 
signed soon. With the exceptions of a 
special restricted list of Greek exports total- 
ing $4,200,000 and of a general group of 
German “fluff” exports valued at $3,000,000, 
trade items are not specified in the agree- 
ment. That is to say, Greece may export all 
items on the German free list without quan- 
titative or value restrictions, and similarly 
Germany may sell freely anything on the 
Greek import-licensing schedule. It is esti- 
mated that, excluding reconstruction equip- 
ment, which Greece procures through inter- 
national bids, exports each way will total 
$20,000,000 to $22,000,000. 


INDUSTRY 


According to monthly production indexes 
compiled by the Federation of Greek Indus- 
tries, industrial production, excluding elec- 
tricity, declined from 122'% perceht of prewar 
{1939= 100) in October 1951 to 119 percent in 
November, and to 115 percent in December. 
Except for rayon yarn, production of all sec- 
tions of the textile industry decreased, and 
cotton spinners and weavers reduced their 
workweek to 5 days. Of great interest to 
Greek industry and the MSA Mission was the 
recent visit of a United States defense pro- 
duction team to investigate Greek arma- 
ments and manufacturing possibilities for 
the supply of NATO countries. 


Cost or LIVING 


The MSA/Greece cost-of-living index dur- 
ing January 1952, recorded 328 (1938—1), a 
2.5 percent increase over the preceding 
month. Up to the end of February, the reor- 
ganized rationing program had not succeeded 
in checking the upward trend of food prices, 
which in January resulted in a 3.3-percent 
increase in the food index. The imminent 
shortage of bread in the free market, owing 
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to ceiling prices too low to attract hoarded 
wheat, has led MSA/Greece to support an 
increased bread ration and institute a mac- 
aroni ration. 

AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions between January 20 
and February 20 were generally favorable for 
agriculture. Total area seeded to winter 
grains is estimated by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at 1,434,400 hectares, in comparison 
with 1,426,970 last year, and a 1935-38 aver- 
age of 1,318,900. The Government awarded 
a contract to olive-oil merchants of the pro- 
ducing areas for the collection of 15,000 
metric tons for the rationing program. Un- 
der the earlier agreement with the cooper- 
atives, 22,000 metric tons had been collected 
by February 15. A new schedule of subsidies 
to tobacco producers, providing for the pay- 
ment of a Government bonus of 22 to 50 
percent of the selling price, depending on 
quality, was approved. Two agreements for 
the exportation of tobacco in the amount of 
$6,600,000 to Eastern Germany on a barter 
basis were signed. 


LABOR 


The Supreme Council of Civil Servants’ 
Unions (ADEDY) called a strike on February 
5 asking for a 40-percent increase in salaries, 
despite the fact that Greece's recently 
adopted Constitution prohibits strikes of 
civil servants and that the Government had 
ordered a 15-percent raise for the lower 
grades effective February 1. Response to the 
strike was partial in the Athens-Piraeus area 
and a flat failure in the Provinces. On Feb- 
ruary 9 the ADEDY Executive Committee 
halted the strike and accepted the Govern- 
ment’s terms: The 15-percent increase or- 
dered previously would be paid; a joint 
committee would be named with ADEDY rep- 
resentation to reorganize the civil service; 
and strikers would not be prosecuted. A 
conference of the General Council of the 
Greek General Confederation of Labor was 
attended by 92 delegates meeting in Athens 
January 17-20. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


For the second consecutive year, ships and 
tonnage registered under the Greek flag de- 
clined slightly. At the end of 1950, Greek 
registration included 326 vessels of 1,264,977 
gross tons, but by the end of 1951 registra- 
tion was reduced to 321 vessels of 1,238,868 
gross tons. This continued decline is largely 
the result of the very high operating costs 
under present Greek manning, wage, and 
subsistence regulations. The only probable 
additions to the Greek fleet during 1952 are 
four 1,800-ton passenger coastwise vessels, 
two 5,000-ton Mediterranean passenger ves- 
sels, and one 3,500-ton cargo liner, now under 
construction in Italian yards as repara- 
tions.—U. S. EMBAssy, ATHENS, FEB. 28, 1952. 


Hong Kong 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The relative high level of general trade 
activity in Hong Kong during December 
sharply reversed, temporarily at least, the 
slowly declining trend evident since March 
1951. Hong Kong’s total foreign trade rose 
in value from HK$631,000,000 in November to 
HK$737,000,000 in December, an increase of 
16.8 percent (HK$1—US$0.1750 at the official 
exchange rate), imports reaching the second 
highest level in the colony’s history. The 
rise in value for trade was accompanied by a 
similar increase in commercial cargo ton- 
nages and in shipping activity in the port. 

The confidence of the Government and lo- 
cal business in the colony’s economic future 
was evidenced by the inauguration of large- 
scale public-works projects and by the Ninth 
Exhibition of Hong Kong Products held dur- 
ing the month which illustrated the rela- 
tively high production level of the colony’s 
small industries, despité raw-material short- 
ages. 

Labor troubles, however, injected a dis- 
quieting note in an otherwise optimistic 





scene. These difficulties were focused in De- 
cember on the strained labor-management 
relations of the Hong Kong Tramways Ltd. 
where the union involved was refusing to 
sign a new contract to replace the one that 
was to expire on December 31. As the month 
ended, it was reported that labor unrest was 
spreading into other fields—notably public 
utilities and dockyards. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade statistics for December showed a 
substantial increase in both imports and 
exports over November levels. Imports, val- 
ued at HK$457,507,000, registered an increase 
of 17.4 percent, while exports, valued at 
HK$279,435,000, were up by 15.9 percent. 
This latter increase was significant in view 
of the drop in exports to China to approxi- 
mately HK$51,000,000, a decrease of almost 
80 percent as compared with the record ship- 
ments reported in March 1951. 

The rise recorded in imports of raw cotton 
from Pakistan and Burma contributed im- 
portantly to the over-all trade increase. In 
order to replenish critically low stocks, the 
local cotton industry was obliged to pur- 
chase this higher-priced cotton when it be- 
came increasingly apparent that cheaper 
American raw cotton was not forthcoming. 
Imports of bristles from South China in- 
creased by nearly HK$10,000,000. 

The colony’s trade with the United States 
showed a sharp increase of 40 percent in 
both imports and exports, as compared with 
November, and an export balance in the 
colony’s favor for the first time since World 
War II. Although the year’s total trade was 
valued at a record HK$9,303,300,000, as com- 
pared with a total of HK$7,503,200,000 in 
1950, the 1951 figure is rather misleading, as 
the increase recorded was due largely to 
trade during the first few months of the 
year and to higher prices. The monthly 
import-export figures for the last half of 
the year averaged well below the monthly 
average for the year as a whole. 


INDUSTRY 


The outlook for local industry in 1952 did 
not appear to be overly optimistic. Growing 
Japanese competition, especially in South- 
east Asia, was reported as an increasing 
threat to existing production levels. The 
continued inability to obtain low-cost raw 
cotton from the United States was of grave 
concern to textile manufacturers, who main- 
tained that they were unable to compete 
with Japanese products utilizing such cot- 
ton. The outlook for the enamelware and 
plastics industries, however, was more en- 
couraging, as raw-material supplies have 
been forthcoming from the United States 
and from alternate sources at comparable 
prices. 

FINANCE 


The money market steadily tightened dur- 
ing December as businessmen began to save 
for the traditional settling of outstanding 
accounts on the Chinese New Year. Clear- 
inghouse figures even showed a slight drop 
over the preceding month, despite what ap- 
peared to be heavier than usual Christmas 
buying. The contracting money market, 
however, failed to slow down activity on the 
local stock exchange, as trading, especially 
toward the end of the month, consistently 
exceeded the HK$4,000,000 mark. 

The value of United States dollars on the 
open market declined sharply during the 
month. The selling rate for United States 
dollar notes fell from HK$6.86 to HK3$6.54; 
from HK$6.90 to HK$6.58 for United States 
dollar telegraphic transfers (TT); and from 
HK$6.84 to HK$6.55 for United States dollar 
demand drafts. Among the various explana- 
tions given for the downward tendency were 
the improvement of sterling in the New York 
market, the arrival of seasonal oversea remit- 
tances, the decline in the indenting of new 
gold shipments, and the decreased demand 
for dollars attributed to the bearishness of 
the general market.—U. S. CONSULATE GEN- 
ERAL, HONG KONG, Fes. 7, 1952. 
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Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The rice-supply situation throughout In- 
donesia, with the exception of Sumba and 
Flores Islands, showed improvement. Trade 
figures for 11 months indicate a favorable 
balance of over 900 million rupiahs (1l-ru- 
piah = US$0.2632) in 1951. Advances to the 
Government by the Java Bank were slightly 
less than in December. The Government 
has announced further developments in its 
efforts to rehabilitate and expand transpor- 
tation facilities. It also announced plans 
for continuing assistance to the domestic 
textile industry by placing larger orders. Ad- 
ditional labor laws have received cabinet ap- 
proval. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Indonesia’s foreign trade returns for the 
first 11 months of 1951, place exports at 
3,589.6 million rupiahs and imports at 2,666.4 
million rupiahs leaving a favorable balance 
of 923.2 million rupiahs—a record high fig- 
ure superseding the previous record figure of 
782 million rupiahs for 1950, and contrasting 
with an unfavorable balance of 396 million 
rupiahs for 1949. December 1951 figures are 
not expected to alter substantially the trade 
balance figure. Exports for December are 
reported at slightly over 259 million rupiahs, 
making total exports 3,849 million rupiahs 
for the calendar year 1951. December im- 
port statistics are not yet available. The 
foregoing figures exclude petroleum and pe- 
troleum-product exports as exempt from the 
foreign-exchange system The figures are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 


AGRICULTURE 


The food situation improved generally in 
Indonesia during January, except in Sumba 
and Flores Islands in East Indonesia, where 
an increasingly serious food shortage has 
been caused by delays in the arrival of 
scheduled rice shipments. Small amounts of 
corn and rice have been shipped from Lom- 
bok to these islands. The outlook for future 
supplies was improved by an agreement con- 
cluded with Thailand covering rice imports 
in 1952-53. In addition, private imports of 
rice were also permitted, provided delivery 
was scheduled before April 1952. 

In line with a promise to give primary at- 
tention to the rice problem during 1952, the 
Food Supply Board (BAMA) was reorganized 
with broader respongibilities. As an execu- 
tive body it will purchase and sell ricé in re- 
sponse to current market trends and will 
assume direct responsibility for rice imports 
and for domestic purchases. New arrange- 
ments under which rice mills will operate 
during 1952 are presently under discussion. 

An unofficial market forecast places the 
1952 sugar production at about 400,000 tons. 
Market sources indicate that although theo- 
retically some surplus sugar is available for 
export, none will be shipped out of Indo- 
nesia, but supplies will be reserved for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Production of Virginia-type tobacco in In- 
donesia is estimated to have been 1,500 tons 
from an area of 3,000 hectares in 1951, as 
compared with 1,000 tons from 1,500 hectares 
in 1950. 

Copra production, as expected, was season- 
ably lower in January 1952, than in the pre- 
ceding month. The continued high price of 
rice compared with declining copra prices 
makes the outlook for production less favor- 
able. Exports are also expected to decline in 
1952, according to the Copra Foundation, to 
325,000 metric tons as compared with 466,- 
000 tons in 1951. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


In January the Government announced 
plans for continuing Government assistance 
to the depressed domestic textile industry 
through the medium of placing large Govern- 
ment orders with such enterprises each year. 
In October 1951 orders totaling 1,000,000 
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meters of textiles for military requirements 
were placed with 94 weaving enterprises. 

The Ministry of Labor has sponsored a 
number of laws, including a law on dismissals 
and separation, an employer registration law 
and a collective Labor Agreement Law, all of 
which have received cabinet approval but 
must yet be considered by Parliament. 


FINANCES 


As Java Bank advances to the Government 
(exclusive of the special ECA account) con- 


stitute the best indicator of the relationship 


between Government expenditures and reve- 
nues, it is of interest to note the fluctuations 
in this item. At the end of January 1952, 
such advances stood at 1,270 million rupiahs 
compared with 1,317 million rupiahs at the 
end of December 1951 and 2,725 rupiahs in 
January 1951. 

Gold coin and bullion holdings of the Java 
Bank at the end of January amounted to 
1,060,371 thousand rupiahs, compared with 
790,657 thousand rupiahs at the beginning 
of 1951. The foreign exchange fund showed 
assets of 527 million rupiahs and liabilities 
of 302 million rupiahs at the end of January 
1952, compared with assets of 562 million 
rupiahs and liabilities of 283 million rupiahs 
at the end of 1951. 

Bank notes in circulation aggregated 3,134 
million rupiahs at the end of January 1952, 
compared with 3,041 million rupiahs at the 
end of 1951. Government notes in circula- 
tion amounted to 337,932 thousand rupiahs 
at the end of January as against 342,332 
thousand rupiahs at the end of December. 
Bills discounted, loans and advances of the 
Java Bank stood at 550.6 million rupiahs at 
the end of January, compared with 540.5 
million rupiahs 1 month previously. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The semi-Government-owned Garuda Air- 
ways announced the purchase of eight air- 
craft to supplement the present fleet now in 
operation on most of the company’s over- 
water runs. Plans have also been completed 
for the improvement and extension of Indo- 
nesia’s airports to enable these fields to ac- 
commodate the larger and heavier planes. 
The company also expects delivery late next 
year of 16 lighter planes for use on feeder 
routes which would tap many of the more 
remote parts of the archipelago now unpro- 
ductive because of lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

It is also reported that large Government 
orders have been placed for locomotives, pas- 
senger cars, and freight cars to aid in re- 
habilitating the railroad system. France, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and the United States 
are to be the principal suppliers. Estimates 
made in January showed that the Indonesian 
State Railroads sustained an operating loss of 
some 77 million rupiahs in 1951, and have 
requested a tariff increase of 38 percent to 
help overcome deficits during 1952——U. S. 
EMBASSY, DJAKARTA, FEB. 21, 1952, and other 
sources. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty INCREASED ON IMPORTS OF HARD- 
SURFACE FLOOR COVERINGS. 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
increasing the duty payable on imports of 
hard-surface floor coverings, exclusive of in- 
laid floor coverings, from 6 pence to 1 shilling 
a square yard, effective February 13, 1952. 
Inlaid floor coverings are removed from the 
scope of the duty and, accordingly, imports 
of these goods are now duty-free. 


QUOTA OF LAMINATED SPRINGS AND PARTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under global 
quota of certain laminated springs and com- 
ponent parts up to a value of £3,000 during 
the period April 1 to September 30, 1952. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE PROGRAMS 1952: CORRECTION 


In the March 10 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY a 1952 trade plan of the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade (MITI) was 
outlined. The figure cited for textile raw 
materials is believed to be in error. Although 
the correct figure is not available for the 
MITI program, 1951 imports of textile mate- 
rials are estimated at about $670,000,000 and 
a recent Economic Stabilization Board 
(ESB) program reports expected imports for 
Japanese fiscal year 1952 at $670,000,000. 


Mexico 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The year 1951 was one of outstanding prog- 
ress and development in Mexico, according to 
the Bank of Mexico. Gross national produc- 
tion had a value of 45,542,000,000 pesos, 
which represented an increase of 19.3 percent 
over the preceding year. The budgetary sur- 
plus was more than 300,000,000 pesos, and 
banking assistance to industry increased. 

Preliminary trade figures showed Mexican 
imports and exports during January as hav- 
ing a value, respectively, of 598,744,275 and 
415,295,678 pesos. A comparison of these 
figures with Mexico’s importations and ex- 
portations in 1951 does not bear out the 
Mexican contention that the trend will be 
toward a reduction of imports in 1952. A 
large part of Mexico’s adverse trade balance 
during 1951 was a result of the importation 
of capital goods, machinery, and agricultural 
equipment. 

Domestic trade during January fell off, fol- 
lowing a highly successful Christmas season; 
retail sales were off 10 percent in Guadalajara 
and 40 to 50 percent in Tampico. Neverthe- 
less, merchants were in agreement that it 
was a better month than the preceding Jan- 
uary. The Torreon and Ciudad Juarez dis- 
tricts suffered sharp declines in trade through 
lack of activity in the cotton market. The 
tourist business, however, was good. 


FINANCE 


Credit conditions continued tight and col- 
lections only fair. A grave credit situation 
existed among cotton planters; bankers were 
awaiting rains in the northern part of the 
country and in the Guaymas district before 
extending credits to them. 

Mexico signed a contract on January 11 
for a 25-year $29,700,000 World Bank loan to 
be used by the Mexican Federal Electricity 
Commission for domestic power-development 
projects. 

INDUSTRY 


The National Association of Shrimp Pro- 
ducers obtained Government approval for the 
declaration of a closed season during March 
in the Gulf of California in an effort to in- 
crease this year’s shrimp spawn. The shrimp 
industry suffered losses as a result of the 
disappointing catch, and some plants were 
in danger of closing. 

Fear has been expressed that sardines and 
lobsters in the Gulf of California may dis- 
appear, and local operators are therefore 
seeking assistance from the authorities to 
prohibit fishing during the spawning season, 
between February and July. At present sar- 
dines are caught the year around by both 
American and Mexican fishermen. 

Petroleos Mexicanos plans to begin the 
construction of a pipeline from the refinery 
at Salmanca to Guadalajara. Such a pipe- 
line would provide Guadalajara and sur- 
rounding industrial and agricultural regions 
with adequate fuel for its greatly increased 
requirements. 

Cured-beef exports from Ciudad Juarez for 
the period December 26, 1951, to January 26, 
1952, were just half as much as they were in 
the corresponding period of 1950-1951. At 
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Cananea and Agua Prieta, packing of cured 
beef continued at a good pace and the plants 
were accepting all cattle offered by the 
raisers. 

Steel production during January in .the 
Ciudad Juarez district was the highest since 
April 1951. Similar activity was reported in 
the Federal District. In Monterrey, the Com- 
pafiia Fundidora de Fierro y Acero was 
obliged to shut down its blast furnace owing 
to a shortage of iron ore. In order to avoid 
such incidents, the company has purchased 
six Diesel locomotives from the United States, 
the first two of which were put into operation 
in January. 

AGRICULTURE 


Tomato planters in Mexico met with re- 
verses during January. Around Guaymas, 
vegetable growers left many tons of tomatoes 
unharvested in the fields, as market prices 
fell so low that shipping generally was un- 
warranted. Tomato prices in United States 
markets dropped from $2.25 and $2.50 per lug 
to as low as $1 f. 0. b. tocars. The quality of 
tomatoes in the Mazatlan district was re- 
ported poor. About 50 percent of the tomato 
plants in the Culiacan Valley are reported to 
have been attacked by the “Chino”, a disease 
similar to Western Blight. Farmers in the 
San Luis Potosi area lost the tomato crop by 
early frost. 

The corn crop continues to be harvested. 
The average price is 650 pesos per ton, but it 
is expected that the price will reach the 850- 
peso-per-ton peak of 1951. 

There has been little or no rain in the 
important cattle-raising sections of the 
country. Nuevo Laredo reported no rainfall 
during January and cattle in poor flesh. 
Piedras Negras and Chihauhau, both without 
rain, reported cattle in poor condition, and 
calfing 20 to 40 percent less than it was in 
1951. The Ministry of National Economy has 
arranged with cattle raisers to supply large 
quantities of cottonseed meal at fair prices 
and on easy terms. All who can afford it are 
feeding their animals meal until the condi- 
tion of the pastures improves. 

Lumber producers in northern Mexico have 
urgently requested the Federal Government 
to reconsider a proposed new schedule of 
taxes on forest products. 

Confirmation of this year’s export quota 
of lumber from Chihauhau is to the effect 
that only 50,000 cubic meters (21,200,000 
board feet) has been authorized. This is 
exactly one-half of the export quota allowed 
in 1951. It is expected, however, that addi- 
tional amounts will be licensed for export. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


At the time that the Mexican Government 
purchased the Southern Pacific railway it 
announced that the line would not be com- 
bined with the national railways but would 
be operated separately by the Secretaria de 
Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas. The rail- 
road unions are apparently not satisfied with 
this plan and are demanding complete de- 
centralization and an autonomous organi- 
zation for the railroad. Earlier reports that 
Southern Pacific of Mexico (SCOP) would 
provide additional equipment have now been 
disavowed by that agency, and, according to 
other reports, negotiations are to be under- 
taken with the United States Southern 
Pacific Railroad to continue the arrangement 
whereby the United States line rented loco- 
motives and equipment to the Mexican rail- 
road. It was also announced in January that 
the first step in rehabilitation of railroads 
would be the construction of a new round- 
house in Guadalajara, which would be fi- 
nanced by $200,000 from the Export-Import 
bank loan for rehabilitation of Mexico's rail 
system. 

On January 22, SCOP authorized an imme- 
diate rate increase of 20 percent on all 
services offered by the Southern Pacific, not 
to provide higher wages for the workers, but 
to help finance the proposed program of 
rehabilitation. 

In Veracruz, Petroleos Mexicanos will 
spend 52,000,000 pesos on that city’s port 
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during 1952 constructing shipyards on San 
Juan de Ulua Island. Plans include machine 
shops, mould loft, paint shops, electric shops, 
carpentry shops, and ways for shipbuilding. 
The Pemex management is reported to be 
studying projects submitted by the Fiat 
Company (Italian). 

The freight tie-up continues in Nuevo 
Laredo and to a lesser extent in Veracruz, 
but in Monterrey it has been considerably 
relieved.—U. S. Empassy, MExiIco City, FEs. 
28, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PERMIT REQUIRED FOR IMPORT OF WINE 
AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES VALUED AT 
Less THAN 500 PEsos 


Imports into Mexico of wines and alcoholic 
beverages subject to import control now re- 
quire import permit even if valued at less 
than 500 pesos (approximately $57.80), by a 
Ministry of Economy circular signed on Jan- 
uary 17, 1952, and published in the Diario 
Oficial on February 28. 

Previously wines and alcoholic beverages 
subject to import control were included in 
the general exemption from the import li- 
cense requirement accorded all controlled 
items valued at less than 500 pesos (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oct. 15, 1951). 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSES FOR IMPORTS FROM DOLLAR 
COUNTRIES CANCELED: SOME REVAL- 
IDATED 


The New Zealand Government announced 
on March 11, 1952, important decisions with 
respect to import licensing and control, un- 
der which all licenses previously issued for 
imports from scheduled countries, mainly 
the United States, Canada and Japan, are 
canceled, effective immediately, except for 
licensed goods already shipped. New licen- 
ses will be required for all future imports 
from these countries. 

The importation of all motor vehicles from 
all countries is brought under import-licens- 
ing control, but there will be no new imposi- 
tion of licensing of other imports from the 
sterling area countries or from European 
Payment Union countries. The main objec- 
tive of the program is to limit dollar imports. 

The New Zealand target for 1952 is set at 
a NZ£25,000,000 surplus balance of payments 
with nonsterling countries. The foregoing 
actions are taken in line with sterling area 
objections, and the Government feels that it 
can depend upon credit restrictions imposed 
last December to prevent undue imports 
from sterling countries. 

Later information is that licenses are being 
validated for goods ordered before March 12 
and to be shipped on vessels scheduled to 
sail before about April 12. (Goods on the 
following vessels will qualify under this for- 
mula: Waitomo; Aorangi; Ottawa Valley; 
City of Dieppe; and Waikawa.) Applica- 
tions for new licenses to the value of unused 
portions of canceled licenses are being con- 
sidered on their merits as quickly as possi- 
ble. All licenses that have been canceled 
are being reviewed by the New Zealand au- 
thorities in the light of the nature of the 
goods covered, their current essentiality, and 
the circumstances involved. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT OF CEMENT PROHIBITED 


Export of cement from Peru is prohibited, 
until further notice, by a Ministerial Resolu- 
tion dated November 28, 1951, and published 
for the first time in a recent issue of the 





Government tariff bulletin. 


According to 
the resolution, the step was taken because 
domestic production is no longer able to 
meet domestic demand, and as a result a 
shortage of the commodity has developed 


Southern Ihodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


IBRD ANNOUNCES LOAN FOR EXPANSION OF 
POWER FACILITIES 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development on February 27, 1952, 
granted a loan in the amount of $28,000,000 
to the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 
The loan is to be used by that colony for 
procurement of equipment in connection 
with an electric-power expansion program 
under Southern Rhodesia’s over-all 4-year 
development plan. The loan is for 25 years 
and bears interest at 434 percent per annum, 
including the 1 percent commission which, 
in accordance with the Bank’s articles of 
agreement, is allocated to a special reserve. 
Amortization payments will begin on No- 
vember 1, 1956. 

Southern Rhodesia’s development plan 
calls for public investment equivalent to 
$280,000,000 primarily in the fields of trans- 
portation, electricity, communication, water 
supply, housing, and social services. The 
plan will be financed chiefly by funds raised 
locally and in the United Kingdom, supple- 
mented by other foreign loans, such as the 
current IBRD loan. 

Specifically, the Bank’s loan will be used 
to import equipment and materials required 
for an electric-power expansion program 
over the 3-year period ending March 19565. 
The program provides for installation of 
about 230,000 kw. of new thermal generating 
capacity, erection of some 2,000 miles of 
transmission lines, and installation of dis- 
tribution equipment. The total cost of this 
program is equivalent to about $52,000,000, 
of which local costs are equivalent to $12,- 
000,000. The Bank’s loan will provide 
$28,000,000 of the total, and the remainder 
will be met by Southern Rhodesia from its 
own resources. By far the greater part of 
the equipment to be bought abroad for this 
program will come from the United King- 
dom; other suppliers will be the Union of 
South Africa, and to a limited extent the 
United States. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF GOoopDs SIGNED 
WITH U.S.S.R. 


A protocol covering the exchange of goods 
between Sweden and the U. S. S. R. for the 
calendar year 1952 was signed in Stockholm 
on January 17, 1952. 

This protocol, concluded under the terms 
of the trade and payments agreement of 
September 7, 1940, and the protocol of Octo- 
ber 7, 1946, provides for Swedish exports to 
a value of between 115,000,000 and 120,000,- 
000 crowns ($21,900,000 and $22,800,000) and 
imports to a value of between 90,000,000 and 
100,000,000 crowns ($17,000,000 and $19,000,- 
000). The anticipated excess of Swedish 
exports is to be applied on Sweden’s clearing 
debt to the Soviet Union, which amounted to 
approximately 30,000,000 crowns ($5,700,- 
000) at the end of 1951. 

Foremost among Swedish imports listed 
under the agreement is 100,000 metric tons 
of wheat, which represents by value two- 
thirds of total imports contemplated from 
the Soviet Union during 1952. Sweden's 
poor grain crop in 1951 made the importa- 
tion of grain from abroad essential. This 
quantity represents about one-third of 
Sweden’s reported grain import requirement. 
Other Swedish imports will include apatite 
concentrates, chrome and manganese Ore, 
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asbestos, paraffin, ferromanganese, flax, bris- 
tles, cameras, cotton linters, tobacco, medic- 
inal herbs, and optical goods. 

The agreement provides for two categories 
of Swedish exports to the Soviet Union. 
The one group is a list of goods to be ex- 
ported during 1952 amounting in value to 
about 80,000,000 crowns. This list includes 
(with quantities, in metric tons, or values 
shown in parentheses: Iron and steel (3,700 
tons), iron and metal manufactures (17,000,- 
000 crowns), machinery and apparatus (18,- 
000,000 crowns), safety-razor blades (50,000,- 
000 pieces), “rayon fiber’’ (1,000 tons), butter 
(2,000 tons), rapeseed oil (1,000 tons), salt 
herring (3,000 tons), hides and skins (3,000 
tons). 

The second category covers goods which 
will take a longer time to deliver and in- 
cludes such commodities as steam and water 
turbines, electric generators, steam boilers, 
and equipment formerly governed by the 
1946 Swedish-U. S. S. R. Credit Agreement. 
The total valve of such commodities is be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 crowns. 
Sweden’s commitment for this category of 
goods implies that export licenses will be 
granted for the commodities for which con- 
tracts have been concluded between buyers 
for the Soviet Union and Swedish sellers be- 
fore the end of 1952. 

Sweden-U. S. S. R. Five-Year Credit Agree- 
ment Expired—The 5-year Swedish- 
vu. S. S. R. Credit Agreement concluded on 
October 7, 1946, and entered into effect on 
December 10 of the same year expired on 
December 10, 1951, without the total amount 
of 1,000,000,000 crowns ($190,000,000 at cur- 
rent rate of exchange: 5.18 crowns—US$1) 
having been fully utilized by the Soviet 
Union. 

According to a press statement issued by 
the Swedish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
reported by the U. S. Embassy in Stockholm 
on January 17, 1952, the value of Soviet 
orders placed in Sweden under this 5-year 
credit agreement is estimated at approxi- 
mately 460,000,000 crowns ($87,400,000). 
This amount is expected to be raised some- 
what as a result of added price increases re- 
sulting from increased costs of production. 
Of the total sum, 37,000,000 crowns repre- 
sents payments of a financial nature. 

Actual deliveries of orders placed under 
the credit agreement amounted to approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 crowns in 1951. Goods 
remaining to be delivered represent a value 
of about 125,000,000 crowns ($23,750,000). 
The agreement provided that delivery of 
goods could continue into the sixth year. 
(For details of the original terms of this 
credit agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Dec. 21, 1946.) 


United Kingdom 
Exchange and Finance 


CREDIT PERIOD FOR USANCE DRAFTS 
REDUCED 


The Bank of England on February 27, 1952, 
informed authorized banks that it had been 
decided to reduce from 120 to 90 days the 
maximum credit period normally permitted 
for usance drafts drawn on British banks in 
connection with United Kingdom exports to 
foreign countries. No modification would be 
required in the terms of specific credits 
Opened before February 28, but on and after 
February 28 authorized banks would not be 
allowed to approve forms for the opening of 
hew credits providing for drafts to be drawn 
on London banks for usances exceeding 90 
days. Exceptionally, the Bank of England 
in the future will consider applications to 
establish credits providing for drafts of 
usances of up to 120 days if the period be- 
tween the dates of shipment and discharge 
of the relative goods at destination warrants 
the longer usance. 
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Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Complete statistics for 1951 show an un- 
favorable trade balance for Uruguay amount- 
ing to $72,500,000. However, trade with the 
United States and Great Britain, Uruguay’s 
two major suppliers, was favorable by $13,- 
000,000 and $3,500,000, respectively. Uru- 
guay’s unfavorable balance in trade with 
European countries amounted to $42,000,000, 
approximately the same as with countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, other than the 
United States. 

The United States was Uruguay’s best cus- 
tomer as well as its principal supplier. Uru- 
guay imported $102,400,000 worth of goods 
from the United States and exported $89,- 
300,000 worth of goods to the United States. 
Great Britain was second, with imports of 
$41,400,000 and exports of $37,800,000, while 
Germany moved into third place, with 
$9,200,000 worth of imports and $25,200,000 
worth of exports. The trade deficit with Ger- 
many alone was $16,500,000, or more than 
one-fifth of the total deficit. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The free-market rate of the Uruguayan 
peso weakened from 2.38 pesos to the dollar 
on February 12, to 2.69 on February 21. On 
the latter date the Bank of the Republic 
is reported to have sold dollars on the free 
market, as a result of which the rate 
strengthened to 2.56 by the following morn- 
ing. Many brokers stated that the break was 
the sharpest they had known. 

On December 31, 1951, the last date for 
which information is available, the Bank of 
the Republic held $221,000,000 worth of gold, 
or $14,200,000 less than the amount held a 
year earlier, and a debit balance of $22,- 
500,000 in foreign exchange, as compared 
with $76,000,000 of currency and credits on 
December 31, 1950. (All foreign exchange is 
valued in dollars for statistical purposes.) 
The unfavorable balance of trade and the 
decline in gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings indicate a balance-of-payments deficit 
for 1951 as compared with the surplus of 
$64,000,000 for 1950. 

The money situation showed no sign of 
easing. Inventories remained high, and sales 
and collections were described as sluggish. 
Bank deposits declined 21,000,000 pesos from 
March to October 1951, and during the same 
period cash in banks declined 9,000,000 pesos. 
All banks are hard pressed to maintain re- 
serve requirements, although some tempo- 
rary relief was given when the four banks 
handling most of the commercial loans were 
authorized to operate with reduced cash 
reserves for 6 months. Mortgage and other 
Government bonds and private stocks con- 
tinue to move to lower levels and offers to 
sell are far in excess of offers to buy. 

The National Legislature has not yet ap- 
proved the 80,000,000-peso bond issue to 
finance budget deficits of 1950 and previous 
years, that was recommended by the Execu- 
tive Branch months ago. However, approval 
is expected during the present special ses- 
sion. The deficit from ordinary operations 
for 1951 is estimated to be at least 40,000,000 
pesos, revenue having been 330,000,000 pesos 
and expenditures, 370,000,000 pesos. Taxes 
accounted for 70 percent of the revenue, cus- 
toms duties for 24 percent, gambling licenses 
and fees for 4 percent, and the post office 
and communications services for 2 percent. 

The £7,500,000 balance that was held by 
the Bank of the Republic near the end of 
January is now practically exhausted as the 
Bank, fearing devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling, directed all importers holding sterling 
import licenses or sworn declarations to con- 
tract with the Bank within a limited period 
of time for sterling necessary to pay for such 
imports. Applications for more than £7,000,- 
000 were reportedly received by the bank. 


WOOL SITUATION 


The general wool situation has changed 
very little since the first of the year. Rumors 
and speculations indicated export prices 
ranging as high as 3 pesos a kilogram but’ 
prices actually paid seem to be stabilizing 
near 1.90 pesos per kilogram. In the first 
part of February the volume of sales in- 
creased slightly, but there is no likelihood 
that the entire clip will be sold before Sep- 
tember 30, when the present wool season 
ends. An estimated 60,000 to 70,000 bales of 
480 kilograms each may remain unsold at 
that time. Latest shipments have been 
made up largely of scoured wool. 


MEAT INDUSTRY 


The British-owned meat-packing plant at 
Fray Bentos suspended operations on Febru- 
ary 16. Fray Bentos, the capital of Rio Negro 
Department, located on the Uruguay River 
about 300 kilometers from Montevideo, will 
be drastically affected by this action because 
the entire city of about 15,000 is dependent 
in one way or another on the operations of 
this plant. Petitions for relief have been 
sent to the National Government, but the 
solution seems to depend on several factors. 
Only the State-owned packing house is per- 
mitted to sell meat within the country, the 
three foreign-owned packing houses being 
limited to export sales. At present no export 
quota is available for the plant at Fray Ben- 
tos and, as its storage chambers are already 
filled with meat, it had no choice but to 
close for an indefinite period. 

Unemployment is also increasing in other 
industries, and the National Legislature has 
asked several Cabinet Ministers to suggest 
ways to combat the problem, especially in the 
textile industry. Consideration is being 
given to unemployment insurance payments 
and a bill is being drawn to provide funds 
for that purpose. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction in Montevideo during 1951 
continued to eclipse all previous years. The 
total value of building permits granted dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1951 was more than 
82,000,000 pesos, compared with 55,000,000 
for the like period of 1950, and almost four 
times as much as in the corresponding period 
of 1941. It has been estimated that dwell- 
ings for 150,000 persons will be needed within 
the next few years. 


ANCAP 


The National Legislature has been asked to 
authorize a 19,000,000-peso bond issue for 
the purpose of increasing to 25,000,000 pesos 
the capital of ANcap, the Government-owned 
fuel, alcohol, and cement monopoly. With 
the additional funds ANcapP intends to ex- 
pand its refinery, which now has an annual 
capacity of 8,000,000 barrels, construct sol- 
vent and lubricant plants, modernize its 
topping plant, constrict a plant for bottled- 
gas production, increase its transport facili- 
ties, and construct a_ portland-cement 
factory. Although ANcapP has had exclusive 
rights on the importation of cement, the 
country’s production has been in the hands 
of two private firms, the larger of the two 
being American-owned. 


LABOR 


Flour-mill workers struck on February 12 
for payment of retroactive wage increases. 
Workers at lime-burning plants continue on 
strike, and city transport workers threaten to 
strike to obtain payment of the unpaid por- 
tion of retroactive wages which they contend 
are due them. Other labor unrest is becom- 
ing evident, and March may be a testing 
period for determining what the attitude of 
the new Government is toward labor.—v. S. 
EMBASSY, MONTEVIDEO, FEB. 27, 1952. 


(Continued on p. 28) 





Argentina’s imports of newsprint in Janu- 
ary 1952 totaled 10,589 metric tons, of which 
the United States supplied 281 metric tons. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Products 


ITALIAN MOTORCYCLE INDUSTRY 
OVERPRODUCING 


Automotive 


The Italian motorscooter and light-motor- 
cycle industry may reach a position of over- 
production in 1952, if the present imbalance 
between supply and demand continues. Pro- 
duction in 1951 is estimated at 300,000 units, 
as compared with 195,208 in 1950 and 99,920 
in 1949. Current annual production is said 
to be about 55 percent of all such vehicles 
in circulation in Italy as of the end of 1951. 
Exports are not expected to greatly exceed 
the present volume, which is approximately 
10 percent of production, and domestic de- 
mand cannot be increased much more unless 
prices are reduced. 


REGISTRATIONS AND PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Sweden during 1951 reached the record num- 
ber of 74,046 units, compared with 72,814 in 
1950. The 1951 total comprised 62,503 pas- 
senger cars, 10,781 trucks, and 762 busses, 
compared with 61,855 passenger cars, 10,165 
trucks, and 794 busses in 1950. The new 1951 
registration is expected to have brought up 
total registration for 1951 to about 400,000 
vehicles, compared with 344,953 at the end of 
1950. In addition, about 250,000 motocycles 
were registered as of the end of 1951. 

Production of passenger cars in Sweden in- 
creased from about 10,500 units in 1950 to 
approximately 14,000 units in 1951. Truck 
production was estimated at 9,000 units for 
1951, compared with 6,000 units in 1950. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Leyland Motors in the United Kingdom has 
recently received an order from a local firm 
for over 60 heavy-duty export chassis, some 
with power-assisted steering mechanism. 
The vehicles will be exported to all parts of 
the world for use as a basis for mobile oil- 
well servicing rigs and for other equipment 
designed to maintain the production of oil 
wells. 

The greater part of the vehicles ordered are 
six-wheeled Super Hippos. Each will have 
a 17-foot 9-inch wheel base, which will have 
an extension to the driver’s cab to seat a 
crew of five; will be equipped for oil-well 
servicing; and have a 70-foot high lattice- 
type mast which can be telescoped and 
carried in a horizontal position over the 
vehicle during transportation, giving a height 
of 13 feet 11 inches. The servicing rig has 
a gross weight of 45,000 pounds fully 
equipped. 

Approximately eight of the six-wheelers 
will be fitted with 90-foot masts. These 
models will have an extra-long wheel base 
of 22 feet and will carry servicing equipment 
for wells up to 5,000 feet in depth. 

The United States is scheduled to receive 
almost the entire production of M. G. (TD) 
midget two-seater sports cars for the first 
3 months of 1952, according to a report of 
the Nuffield Organization. Dollar sales of 
M. G.’s in 1951 exceeded $5,000,000. 

The Auckland Transport Board of New 
Zealand has placed an order with Daimler 
for 90 busses, each having a Daimler Free- 
line underfloor-engined chassis, with a 
Daimler Diesel engine, and fitted with body 
work by Saunders-Roe Ltd. Each bus ac- 
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commodates 66 passengers—44 seated and 22 
standing. 

All new vehicles built for British Road 
Serv:..es, as well as those now on the roads, 
are to be equipped with larger tail lights, 
having separately wired lamps fitted with 
special filameiits to reduce the risk of failure. 
Red reflectors \vill be fitted at each side, and 
a stop light will be incorporated. A white 
area will be painted at the rear of each 
vehicle. 

Motor vehicles in operation in Great Brit- 
ain as of August 31, 1951, totaled approxi- 
mately 2,355,600 passenger cars, 904,600 
trucks, 134,700 busses and taxicabs, 804,600 
motorcycles, and 37,700 tax-exempt vehicles; 
compared with 2,236,500 passenger Cars, 
862,500 trucks, 135,100 busses and taxicabs, 
709,200 motorcycles, and 72,400 tax-exempt 
units on August 31, 1950. 


Beverages 


PORTUGAL’S WINE PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS 


Production of port wine in Portugal from 
the 1951 harvest has been fixed by the Por- 
tuguese Minister of Economy through the 
Port Wine Institute, at 5,376,012 gallons as 
compared with 4,646,524 gallons in the pre- 
ceding season. On the whole, the quality of 
the 1951 harvest is regarded as good. 

Exports of port wine from Portugal in 
1951 totaled 7,073,752 gallons. It appears 
that port-wine exports in 1951 were the 
largest since 1946 when 7,166,258 gallons 
were exported. 

Statistics published by the Port Wine In- 
stitute show total exports for 1951 as 7,073,- 
752 gallons, an increase of almost 17 per- 
cent over total exports in 1950. This gain 
is attributed to larger shipments to England, 
France, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Germany, Denmark, Ireland, and Brazil. Ex- 
ports to Great Britain amounted to 38 per- 
cent of all shipments. The United States, 
which in 1950 was eighth in the list of buyers 
of port wine, dropped to eleventh place, tak- 
ing 93,825 gallons in 1951 or 83,592 gallons 
less than the quantity bought in 1950. 

Reports at the end of 1951 indicated a 
total of some 30,437,350 gallons of port wine 
available for export in the official storage area 
at Vila Nova de Gaia, opposite Oporto, and 
held by the Casa do Douro as well as by pro- 
ducers in the wine area. 

Negotiations covering port-wine exports to 
France, England, Germany, and Norway, as 
well as to other foreign buyers, are pending, 
and the Port Wine Institute reports that ad- 
vertising in the United States is being con- 
sidered. 


Chemicals 


Two AUSTRALIAN COMPANIES AMALGAMATE 
TO Form NEw COMPANY 


The Colonial Sugar Refining Co. and the 
Distillers Co., Ltd., are amalgamating their 
interests in Australia, a foreign chemical 
journal states. The new concern will be 
known as C. S. R. Chemical Pty., Ltd., and 
will manufacture cellulose acetate for the 
rayon and plastics industries, acetic anhy- 
dride, and a wide range of industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. Full production 
in all lines is scheduled by the end of 1952. 





The company has increased its capital from 
A£3,000,000 to A£6,000,000 and has completed 
several plants near Sydney and built an 
acetic-acid and cellulose-acetate-molding- 
powder factory and fine-chemical plants. 
C. S. R. also has invested A£500,000 in Court- 
aulds (Australia), Ltd., and supplies the 
latter with acetone and cellulose-acetate 
flake for the production of acetate fibers. 


FPHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, ALGERIA 


Algeria’s production of phosphate rock in- 
creased to 776,575 metric tons (preliminary 
figure) in 1951 from 684,660 tons in 1950. 
Exports totaled 680,900 tons. France was the 
principal purchaser, taking 176,835 tons, fol- 
lowed by Germany (166,800). Ireland, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom pur- 
chased substantial amounts. Exports also 
went to traditional eastern European mar- 
kets, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
and totaled approximately 90,000 tons. 


CASEIN OFFERED FOR EXPORT FROM 
ARGENTINA 


Sizable stocks of casein are being offered 
for export from Argentina at approximately 
18 cents a pound, f. o. b. Buenos Aires. The 
Central Bank announced revised export 
exchange rates for casein in February 1952. 
Sixty percent of the payment in United 
States dollars will be converted into pesos at 
the former rate of 7.50 to the dollar and 40 
percent will be at the free exchange rate, 
currently 14.10 pesos to the dollar. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE, AUSTRIA 


A company in Vienna, Austria, plans to 
manufacture phthalic anhydride, using do- 
mestic naphthalene, states a foreign chemical 
journal. Production of the vanadium cat- 
alysts used in the process has already begun 


RECOVERY OF PyrITES, BELGIUM CONGO 


Pyrites are found frequently in various 
Belgian Congo ores, and some economically 
workable deposits may be discovered. How- 
ever, zinc concentrates from the Kipushi 
mine of Union Miniere supply satisfactor) 
material for the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid at Jadotville. Some consideration has 
been given to recovery of pyrites from Luana 
coal. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR SODIUM CHLORATE, 
CANADA 


The Electric Reduction Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
expects a rapidly expanding domestic market 
for sodium chlorate, an important industrial 
chemical, and is increasing facilities for its 
manufacture at the Buckingham plant, states 
the Dominion press. 

A newly important use of sodium chlorate 
is in the bleaching of pulp. This chemical 
is also important in weed controi, and is 
used in fur dyeing, as an oxidizer in paints, 
and in metal refining. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED, 
ECUADOR 
A company established in Ecuador in Feb- 
ruary 1952 with a capital of 1,000,000 sucres 
(15.15 sucres=US$1), half of which has been 
supplied by a United States company and 
half by private Ecuadoran interests, plans to 
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encourage large-scale production of pyre- 
thrum. It will not operate large acreages of 
its own, but will provide high-quality seed- 
lings to cooperating landowners and will 
assist them with technical advice and infor- 
mation. The company will contract to pur- 
chase growers’ output of flowers over a long 
period at a guaranteed price and expects to 
operate drying and baling centers. 

Considerable development work has al- 
ready been done by Ecuadoran interests, and 
the company is in a position to supply large 
quantities of seedlings; planting is under way 
in some areas. It is expected that a sub- 
stantial acreage will be planted in 1952 and 
expanded in 1953. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORT, CHILE 


Although figures given by Chilean produc- 
ers include both sodium nitrate and sodium- 
potassium nitrate, output of sodium nitrate 
alone is estimated at 1,625,000 metric tons 
annually in the past 5 years. Domestic con- 
sumption has been about 25,000 tons a year; 
the remainder is for export. 


MANUFACTURE OF POLYVINYL ALCOHOL, 
FRANCE 


Polyvinyl alcohol is manufactured in 
France by Société Rhone-Poulenc under the 
trade name Rhodoviol and by Société Nobel 
Francaise under the name Alvyl, states the 
foreign press. The product is made in sev- 
eral grades. 


CAUSTIC-SODA AND SULFURIC-ACID 
IMPORTS, HAITI 


Haiti’s imports of caustic soda have aver- 
aged 103,000 pounds annually in the past 4 
years. A sugar mill is the principal con- 
sumer. Pharmacies and the carbonated- 
beverage industry use the remainder. Im- 
ports of soda ash are small. The product 
is used chiefly by the sugar mill and laundry 
and cleaning establishments. 

Average annual imports of sulfuric acid 
from the United States have been about 
44,000 tons annually since 1948, but they 
increased to 121,500 tons in 1951. Sulfuric 
acid is used principally in batteries and by 
various laboratories, including those in hos- 
pitals, medical and dental schools, and the 
public health department, and by the agri- 
cultural experiment station at Damien. 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID AND 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, INDIA 


Among India’s important industries whose 
production dropped in 1951 were sulfuric 
acid and superphosphate, both of which 
were affected by the shortage of sulfur, for 
which the country depends entirely on im- 
ports. Output of sulfuric acid dropped to 
92,700 long tons in 1951 from 101,115 in 
1950. Production of superphosphates de- 
clined only slightly to 51,180 tons from 
51,710 tons. However, the output of both 
sulfuric acid and superphosphate has in- 
creased substantially since 1948 when it was 
80,000 tons and 21,255 tons, respectively. 


INDONESIA’S DYE IMPORTS 


Indonesia imported 477 metric tons of 
coal-tar dyes, valued at 3,374,000 rupiahs 
(3.80 rupiahs=US$1), in November 1951. 
Imports also included 283 tons of other dye- 
stuffs and ready-mixed paints (834,000 ru- 
piahs ) and 6,376 tons of _§ fertilizers 
(1,909,000 rupiahs). 


ITALY’S PRODUCTION OF NITROGEN 


Italy’s production of nitrogen in the fis- 
cal year 1951-52 is estimated at 190,000 
metric tons, an increase of 11 percent over 
the output in 1950-51. Government sources 
consider this amount adequate, based on 
rates of application in 1950-51, and state 
that there may possible be an export surplus; 
apparently, no immediate increase in con- 
sumption is expected. However, the Min- 
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istry of Agriculture estimates production of 
nitrogen in 1952-53 at 10 to 15 percent 
greater than in 1951-52. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Production of crude sulfur in Italy dropped 
to 1,471,500 metric tons in the first 11 months 
of 1951 from 1,545,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. Output of refined sulfur 
was 182,200 tons and 196,900 tons, re- 
spectively. 


Drugs 


MEDICINAL HERBS IN INDONESIA 


The Organization for Scientific Researcn 
(OSR) sponsored a conference on research in 
medicinal herbs in Indonesia at Bogor in 
November 1951, at which representatives of 
various medical and research institutes pre- 
sented and discussed papers on the subject. 

The delegate of the Zoology Faculty at 
Bogor outlined research work that has been 
done in the past in Indonesia and described 
current investigations now centered in the 
Ministry of Health designed to make Indo- 
nesia nominally independent of most drugs 
in the event that Indonesia might be cut off 
from outside supplies. 

Also reporting their progress were the In- 
stitute for Chemical Research at Bogor, the 
Agricultural Research Station at Bogor, and 
the General Chemical Laboratory at 
Jogjakarta. 


Essential Oils 


ITALY’s BERGAMOT-OIL INDUSTRY 


Bergamot (Citrus Aurantium bergamia) is 
cultivated principally in Italy, along the 
coastal areas of the Province of Reggio 
Calabria. Approximately 8,154 acres are 
planted exclusively to bergamot in the region 
between Cannittello and Gioiosa and an es- 
timated 1,482 acres contain unspecialized 
culture. 

Cultivation is not limited to any particular 
species. The larger trees are called Castag- 
nare and the smaller trees, Feminelle. The 
larger type is slightly longer-lived, but its 
period of productivity is one-third less than 
that of other citrus trees. 

The cultivation of bergamot is identical 
to that of other citrus trees. Repeated 
hoeings and adequate fertilizer and pruning 
are necessary; however, more intensified irri- 
gation is necessary for bergamot. Addition- 
ally, slightly more labor is employed on ber- 
gamot trees. Approximately 150 working 
days per year per hectare (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) are required at a cost of 100,000 lire 
($160). Average anual labor cost is esti- 
mated at 300,000,000 lire ($480,000). 

Bergamot fruit is sensitive to cold, heat, 
and, above all, to high winds. It is damaged 
sufficiently by frost, a windy day in spring, 
or a hot day in July to reduce normal produc- 
tion by 50 percent, notwithstanding that 
other types of citrus trees in the area are 
not affected. Favorable climatic conditions 
are absolutely necessary. This sensitivity 
explains why experimental or commercial 
production in Sicily and in other parts of the 
world has not been large or successful. 

The Consorzio Bergamotto of Reggio Ca- 
labria advises that average production per 
hectare is 22,046 pounds of fruit, from which 
are realized 110 to 132 pounds of essential 
oil. Average total output of fruit is placed 
at 300,000 quintals (66,138,000 pounds) of 
fruit. 

Transportation cost is low because almost 
all agricultural establishments cultivating 
bergamot have their own installations for 
extracting the oil in the vicinity of their 
groves. The cost varies from 30 to 50 lire 
per quintal (625 lire=US$1; 1 quintal= 
220.46 pounds). 

It is not customary to price bergamot at 
the place of production. However, the cost 
of a quintal of bergamot fruit is generally 


estimated at half the cost of a kilogram of 
the essential oil. 

The extraction of the oil and byproducts 
is always done mechanically, the entire 
fruit being processed. The type of equip- 
ment currently in use varies from machines 
capable of processing 1,984 pounds of fruit 
daily with the assistance of three laborers 
to a very modern type which handles 13,228 
pounds daily and requires five workers. 

The Consorzio Bergamotto estimates that 
the labor cost in extracting bergamot oil is 
60 million lire ($96,000) annually. This 
figure is based upon the determination that 
the maximum output of a worker ranges 
from 3 to 12 quintals daily depending upon 
the type of machine employed. 

Other production overhead expenses are 
electric power and upkeep and depreciation 
of machinery and equipment. These charges 
are estimated at 50 lire per quintal for anti- 
quated machinery to 100 lire per quintal for 
modern-type installations. The higher cost 
of upkeep and depreciation for modern ma- 
chinery is offset by the large saving in the 
cost of labor. 

The average yield of bergamot oil is one- 
half kilogram (1.1023 pounds) of oil from 
each quintal of fruit (220.46 pounds), or 
approximately 0.5 percent. 

The industry produces several byproducts. 
Bergamot juice is obtained by crushing and 
pressing the fruit after the essential oil 
has been extracted. Approximately 99 pounds 
of juice are obtained from each 220.46 pounds 
of fruit. The juice contains 3 percent of 
citric acid, and after fermentation, 2 per- 
cent of ethyl alcohol. About 110 pounds 
of solid substance remain, which is used 
for fodder or the manufacture of pectin. A 
residue is separated from the oil obtained by 
this distinctive bergamot processing. This 
waste has a negligible commercial value. It 
is usually distilled and used by soap manu- 
facturers. 

The Consorzio Bergamotto reports that 
about 1,000 factories are in operation but 
that only 5 are modern and have up-to- 
date equipment. Four plants in the Reggio 
Calabria area are engaged in extracting citric 
acid and alcohol from bergamot juice. 

Average annual production of bergamot 
oil is set at 352,736 pounds. The Consorzio 
advises that the peak production in any 1 
year amounted to 522,490 pounds, and the 
minimum output was 165,345 pounds, no 
years having been cited. 

The oil is packed in cans and cases, the 
cost of packing being 100 lire per kilogram 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). The average 
of transportation and insurance costs, de- 
pending on country of destination, is ap- 
proximately 300 to 400 lire per kilogram. 

The price of bergamot oil at place of pro- 
duction has ranged during the last 3 years 
from $8.48 to $26.88 per kilogram. 

The product is used chiefly in formulas 
for eaux de Cologne, perfumes, lotions, hair 
tonics, and soaps for its citrus refreshing 
effect. 

The Italian domestic market is said to con- 
sume 22,046 pounds of oil annually. 

Exports account for approximately 95 per- 
cent of production. During 1951 it was esti- 
mated that exports were 330,690 pounds, 
valued at 1,800 million lire. Total outship- 
ments during 1938 and the 4 years 1947-50 
amounted to 6,873 quintals, of which four 
countries took 5,789 quintals; United States 
2,454; France 1,505; United Kingdom 1,413; 
and Germany 417. 

Practically all of the oil imported into the 
United States is of Italian origin, as shown 
by the following United States import sta- 
tistics in pounds, Italy’s pound shipments 
being shown in parentheses: 1946—122,190, 
$533,463 (120,678); 1947—38,252, $168,906 
(37,581); 1948-171,501, $592.911 (169.943); 
1949—255 029, $966,271 (251,762); and 1950— 
130,253, $554,393 (121,026). 

A law of April 23, 1936, compels all pro- 
ducers to deliver their bergamot oil to the 
Consorzio Bergamotto in Reggio Calabria, 
which in turn either sells or exports the es- 
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sential oil directly or through normal trade 
channels. The Consorzio checks the quality 
of all oil by chemical analysis at its experi- 
mental station, enabling it to guarantee the 
purity of the oil in cans bearing the Consor- 
zio’s stamp. 


Fats & Oils 


TURKEY’S OUTPUT AND EXPORT OF 
OLIVE OIL 


Average annual production of olive oil in 
Turkey is about 35,000 tons, the country 
.anking sixth in world production. During 
the 1949-50 season, the total world produc- 
tion amounted to about 1,000,000 tons, of 
which Turkey produced 3.5 percent. The po- 
tential of Turkey in olive oil is much greater 
than this output. Since the expulsion of 
the Greek population in 1922 many of the 
groves have been neglected, particularly in 
southern Turkey. 

Turkey, along with Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
and Greece, is an exporter of olive oil, but 
ships far less in quantity than do those 
countries. In 1950 the total export of olive 
oil amounted to only 118.8 metric tons, or 
about 0.003 percent of the total production 
(taking 35,000 tons as the mean), which in 
some measure was the result of the uncer- 
tainty of the export allocations, determined 
by the Government. Exporters complained, 
and it was self-evident that business com- 
mitments could not be made under such in- 
determinate conditions. About 75 percent of 
total production is used domestically, as olive 
oil is a staple of Turkey. 

Export restrictions were lifted during 1951, 
and olive-oil exports from January to Oc- 
tober 1951 totaled 2,857.3 metric tons, or 
0.08 percent of estimated total mean pro- 
duction. 

Italy is the chief importer of Turkish olive 

oil, where it is refined and packaged, then 
sold to the foreign market under Italian 
trade names. The Turkish exporter is paid 
in United States currency for this transac- 
tion to Italy, which nation in turn earns 
more dollars by selling the refined product 
at substantially higher prices. Exports to 
Italy amounted to 114.7 metric tons in 1950 
and Uruguay was the only other market, tak- 
ing 4.1 tons. 
- In 1951, Italy again led in total metric 
tons purchased from Turkey with 1,876 
metric tons out of the total of 2,857, or 65 
percent of the total exports for a 10-month 
period. The United States imported 169.7 
tons over the 2-year period 1950-51. 


Foodstutis 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


The number of hogs on Canadian farms 
increased 20 percent to 6,500,000 head in 1951, 
and the number of cattle was up to 8,900,000 
head, but the number of sheep and lambs, 
1,900,000 head, was the lowest since 1944. 

The production of pork in inspected Ca- 
nadian plants was 732,700,000 pounds in 1951, 
compared with 713,300,000 in the preceding 
year. Inspected cattle slaughter in 1951 was 
down to 1,200,000 head, the lowest number 
since the war, and sheep and lamb inspected 
slaughter, at 438,000 head, was at the lowest 
in 31 years. 

Domestic consumption of pork in 1951 was 
a record 924,000,000 pounds, or 66 pounds per 
capita. Beef consumption continued a down- 
ward trend, 6.5 percent under 1950, and the 
per capita consumption was set at 49.5 
pounds. Although lamb and mutton con- 
sumption was slightly up in 1951, the per 
capita consumption adjusted to population 
increase remained at about 2.5 pounds. 

Exports of pork to the United States during 
1951 totaled 12,100,000 pounds, almost double 
the amount shipped in 1950. However, as 
there was no 1951 bacon contract, exports to 
the United Kingdom dropped to 1,800,000 
pounds from 72,300,000 pounds in 1950. Live- 
cattle exports to the United States in 1951, 
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estimated at 223,000 head, were 50 percent 
below those of 1950. This decrease ac- 
counted for the large drop in all beef and 
cattle shipments to the United States during 
1951—to 392,000 head (converted basis) as 
compared with 595,000 head in 1950. Sheep 
and lamb exports to the United States in 
1951 also declined sharply, to 20,000 head 
from 89,000 during the preceding year. 

The outlook for 1952, compared with 1951, 
is for larger supplies of both pork and beef, 
with no significant changes in supplies of 
mutton. The domestic demand for meats is 
expected to remain strong, and the per capita 
consumption of both pork and beef should 
show an upward trend. Meat prices in gen- 
eral are expected to be lower during 1952 but 
probably will follow much the same pattern 
as in the United States. 


BRAZILIAN TEA PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Tea production in Brazil, 837 metric tons 
in 1951, is estimated to have been larger than 
in any previous year, and nearly double the 
1937-43 average. This increase occurred de- 
spite a price level which remained almost 
unchanged since the end of World War II. 

Tea exports from Brazil rose from virtually 
none in the 1930’s to a record high of 533 tons 
in 1948. Prior to World War II, when exports 
were small, Argentina bought nearly all the 
tea sold from Brazil. In 1939 Germany pur- 
chased 8 tons, and in 1940 the United States 
bought 4 tons. During World War II, except 
for occasional shipments to Chile, Uruguay, 
and Sweden, Argentina remained the prin- 
cipal purchaser. From 1945 to 1950 the pro- 
portion of sales to Argentina continued large, 
but small shipments of tea were made to a 
number of other countries. Among these 
countries were Uruguay, Chile, Trinidad, 
British West Indies, Iran, Surinam, and 
Curacao. 

Tea exports of 26.5 tons went to the United 
States in 1949, the first shipments since 1942; 
1950 exports to the United States totaled 
231.4 tons, or nearly half of Brazil’s tea ship- 
ments in that year; and 47 percent of Brazil’s 
tea exports were destined for the United 
States in the first 9 months of 1951. Italy 
was the second largest purchaser in the 1951 
period, slightly ahead of Argentina. 

Prior to World War II Brazil imported from 
80 to 90 tons of tea annually. After the war, 
imports again picked up. Ceylon has been 
the major source of supply in recent years, 
having shipped about 95 percent of the total 
in 1948. 

Until 1950, small quantities of tea were 
imported into Brazil from the United States, 
but no such imports were recorded in that 
year. 


GOLp Coast Cacao Crop May FALt SHORT 


A revised estimate of the African Gold 
Coast main cacao crop in 1951-52 indicates 
that it will be smaller than expected. The 
revised estimate gives a total crop of 230,000 
long tons, or 31,000 tons less than the original 
estimate. 

As of January 24, 1952, a total of 187,281 
tons had been purchased from farmers by 
the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board. 

The latest figures for shipments in Sep- 
tember 1951, by countries of destination are 
as follows: Germany, 1,500 tons; United 
Kingdom 749 tons; and United States 651 
tons. These figures are subject to slight re- 
vision by the Customs Department. 


EGYPT’s ONION PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of onions in Egypt in 1952 is 
unofficially estimated at 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
bags of 50 kilograms net, or from 175,000 to 
200,000 tons, 80,000 tons of which are ear- 
marked for export as raw onions and 20,000 
tons as dehydrated onions. 

Exports of onions from the port of Alex- 
andria in 1951 amounted to 1,256,860 bags, of 
which 747,580 bags, or 59 percent, went to 
the United Kingdom. Exports of onions in 
1950 totaled 1,119,451 bags, of which 616,419 
bags, or 54 percent, went to the United 





Kingdom. Exports to the United States and 
other hard-currency countries are recom- 
mended by the Egyptian Government and 
will be given priority and encouragement in 
every respect. 

Leading onion exporters in Alexandria 
quoted United States buyers $3.50 a bag of 
50 kilograms f. o. b. Alexandria for deliveries 
from the end of March to May 1952, but 
they would not quote prices for delivery in 
early March, because of the uncertainties of 
arrivals of onions from the interior, 


BRAZILIAN CAcAO Crop SHORT 


Brazil’s total 1951-52 (May 1951 to Febru- 
ary 1952) cacao crop is estimated at 1,783,- 
000 to 1,990,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 Kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as compared 
with an estimated crop of 2,271,141 bags in 
1950-51. 

Exports of cacao from Brazil in January 
1952 totaled 82,922 bags of which 35,500 bags 
went to the United States, and 47,422 bags 
went to other countries. All 1952 figures 
are subject to revision. In January 1951 ex- 
ports amounted to 141,913 bags, of which 
111,146 bags were shipped to the United 
States and 30,767 bags to other countries. 

The average price for cacao f. o. b. Ilheus 
paid by United States buyers in January 
1952 was $0.3250 per pound; other foreign 
countries paid $0.3450 per pound. In Janu- 
ary 1951 the United States buyer paid $0.3362 
per pound, while other foreign countries paid 
$0.3520 per pound. 

Cacao consumed in Brazil in January 1952 
amounted to about 35,976 bags, as compared 
with 45.510 bags in January 1951. 

Stocks of cacao in Brazil on February 16, 
1952, were estimated at 170,000 bags, as 
against 180,000 bags on February 26, 1951. 

Toward the end of February 1952 prospects 
for the new mid-crop (may to September) 
of cacao in Bahia (where the bulk of the 
Brazilian crop originates) were not good ow- 
ing to severe drought which was causing 
considerable damage. It is reported that it 
was the worst drought since 1929, and that 
the mid-crop will be negligible, not only be- 
cause of the drought, but also because a 
general exodus of farm laborers will make it 
extremely difficult to harvest the crop. 

On February 1, 1952, the Bahia cacao mar- 
ket improved somewhat with a sale of 48,000 
bags to Germany, at $43 per 50 kilograms 
c. and f. (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds). 


MADAGASCAR INCREASES PEPPER OUTPUT 


Black-pepper production in Madagascar in 
1951 amounted to 420 metric tons, according 
to official figures. Commercial circles esti- 
mated that production in 1952 will be from 
10 to 15 percent above 1951 output. 

Exports of black pepper from Madagascar 
in the first 10 months of 1951 amounted to 
261.4 tons as compared with 278.7 tons in the 
calendar year 1950. 

The bulk of black-pepper exports, 251.6 
tons, in the January—October period of 1951 
went to France. 


CANADIAN WHEAT Crop ALMOST A RECORD 


Canada’s 1951 wheat crop is placed at 562,- 
400,000 bushels, second only to the extraor- 
dinary crop of 1928, when 567,000,000 bushels 
were harvested. The present estimate indi- 
cates a crop about 101,000,000 bushels above 
the 462,000,000 bushels taken off in 1950, and 
almost 176,000,000, bushels greater than the 
1941-50 average. 

Export statistics clearly illustrate the 
eagerness of world markets to pucchase Ca- 
nadian wheat, as despite the lateness of the 
crop, the delay experienced in harvesting, 
and a retarded grain movement, exports of 
wheat and wheat flour (expressed in terms of 
wheat) amounted to 135,000,000 bushels dur- 
ing the first 5 months of the crop year, 
August 1—December 31, 1951. This tonnage 
was well above the quantities exported in the 
two preceding years, being 48,000,000 bushels 
greater than exports during the like months 
of last season, and 30,000,000 bushels greater 
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than in the corresponding period of the 
1949-50 crop season. As on December 31, 
1950, exports of wheat amounted to only 
118,000,000 bushels, and exports of wheat 
flour, expressed in terms of wheat equivalent, 
totaled almost 17,000,000 bushels. 

About one-third of the August-December 
1951 wheat exports went to the United King- 
dom, but very substantial shipments were 
also made to the United States, Belgium, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Japan. 


ICELAND’S FISH INDUSTRY GROWING 


The Icelandic fish catch in 1951 amounted 
to 370,655 metric tons, an increase of almost 
15 percent over the 323,027 tons caught in 
1950. 

An improvement in foreign markets for 
iced (fresh) and frozen fish resulted in 
substantial increases of fish landings for 
these purposes. After a lapse of 1 year, the 
British market again opened up for Icelandic 
iced fish, and domestic trawlers were able 
to land their fish in British ports, especially 
in winter, at relatively favorable prices. In 
addition, some deliveries of iced (fresh) fish 
were made by trawlers to Western German 
ports, which had not been visited in 1950 
as a result of the Icelandic trawler seamen’s 
strike. The volume of fish exported fresh 
in ice was 63 percent higher in 1951 than 
it was in 1950. 

Sharply rising foreign demand for frozen 
fillets also resulted in a 63 percent increase 
in 1951 in deliveries of fish to domestic 
freezing plants. The most notable develop- 
ment in the freezing industry was the in- 
creased demand for ocean perch (rosefish). 
Ocean perch amounting to 26,000 tons were 
delivered to the freezing plants in 1951, con- 
stituting 28 percent of total deliveries to 
these plants. Only 5,600 tons of ocean perch 
were delivered for freezing in 1950, when it 
first became evident in Iceland that a poten- 
tially, stable United States market existed 
for ocean-perch fillets. Production of frozen 
fillets rose to about 32,000 tons in 1951, as 
compared with only 19,810 tons in 1950. 

Another development initiated in 1950— 
large-scale deliveries of ground fish, prin- 
cipally ocean perch, by trawlers to reduction 
plants for the manufacture of meal and oil— 
was maintained in 1951. Almost one-fourth 
of the nation’s total ground-fish catch was 
delivered to reduction plants in order to 
supply a fairly steady demand for fish meal 
and oil. These deliveries consisted mainly 
of ocean perch, which is rather abundant in 
nearby waters and which furnishes satisfac- 
tory end products. The ocean-perch fishery 
has been exploited mainly in the summer 
months, usually a slack season for local 
trawlers. It is thus especially advantageous, 
and will no doubt be continued so long as 
the ocean perch are available and foreign 
markets persist. 

Increased demand for fish for other pur- 
poses had a depressing effect on the salting 
industry. Landings of 63,000 tons of ground 
fish for salting in 1951 were less than two- 
thirds of the 1950 figures. Production of 
salted fish is generally considered in Iceland 
to be less favorable than other types of 
processing, principally because of payment 
conditions. Consequently, salting is re- 
sorted to only when the fish cannot be ex- 
ported iced or frozen. The resurgence of 
foreign markets for iced and frozen fish in 
1951 made it inevitable that production of 
salted fish would be lowered. 

There was a small-scale resumption of 
stockfish production in 1951. Almost 7,000 
tons of fish, principally haddock and coalfish, 
were dried for stockfish, as compared with 
fewer than 500 tons in 1950. Satisfactory 
foreign markets for stockfish are counted on 
to increase the volume of fish delivered for 
drying in the future. 

The volume of Iceland’s fish and fish-prod- 
ucts exports in 1951 rose 47 percent over 
the 1950 level. The sharp rise in volume 
was more than matched by the increase in 
the value of exports, which was 77 percent 
higher than in 1950. Exports of fish and 
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fish products in 1951 totaled 208,204 metric 
tons, valued at 679,350,000 Icelandic crowns 
compared with 141,414 tons valued at 
380,937,000 crowns in 1950 (9.365 Icelandic 
crowns=US$1 in 1950 until March 19, 
thereafter 16.32 crowns=US$1). 

Changes in foreign demand for Icelandic 
fish products brought a shift in the pattern 
of Iceland’s trading partners in 1951. The 
United Kingdom, traditionally the best cus- 
tomer, resumed its postion as the leading 
purchaser of Icelandic fish products, valued 
at 168,063,000 crowns, after having dropped 
to third place in 1950 with purchases valued 
at 46,785,000 crowns. The United States 
continued to be Iceland’s second best cus- 
tomer. 

Shipments to the United States valued at 
113,251,000 crowns in 1951 were one and 
one-third times as great as the 1950 ship- 
ments valued at 48,363,000 crowns. The in- 
crease was most notable in frozen fish, ship- 
ments to the United States rising from 7,409 
metric tons in 1950 to 14,958 tons in 1951. 
The Icelandic fishing industry was much 
encouraged with the favorable development 
in the United States market for frozen fish, 
which is looked upon as potentially the most 
stable outlet for this product. 


Leather & Products 


FRENCH TANNING-MATERIAL TRENDS 


Vegetable tannin production in France, of 
which approximately 90 percent was ex- 
tracted from chestnut and 10 percent from 
oak, amounted to 14,844 tons (100 percent 
tannin content) in the first 6 months of 
1951, compared with 13,337 tons in the like 
months of 1950. 

Vegetable tanning material imports totaled 
7,311 tons (63 percent tannin), a decrease of 
22 percent from the first half of 1950. Que- 
bracho comprised 6,609 tons of these imports, 
of which Argentina supplied 6,264 tons. In 
addition, 668 tons of mimosa were imported, 
chiefly from South Africa. Foreign purchases 
of other vegetable tanning materials 
amounted to only 34 tons. 

Exports of vegetable tanning materials in 
the first half of 1951 reached 9,851 tons (30 
percent tannin), an increase of 75 percent 
over the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. These materials consisted of 
9,744 tons of chestnut and oak, 54 tons of 
quebracho, 10 tons of mimosa, and 43 tons 
of other tanning materials. The United 
Kingdom was the principal recipient of the 
chestnut exports, taking 3,135 tons; followed 
by the Netherlands, which took 968 tons; 
Sweden, 798 tons; and Western Germany, 650 
tons. The United States purchased only 51 
tons of these exports. 

Synthetic tannin production in the first 
6 months of 1951 amounted to 2,416 tons, 
compared with 1,896 tons in the like period 
of 1950. Stocks on June 30, 1951, were re- 
ported as 770 metric tons. Foreign trade in 
synthetic tannins is relatively insignificant. 
In the first 6 months of 1951, however, im- 
ports totaled 144 tons and exports 193 tons, 
which represent increases compared with the 
like months of 1950. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Produets 


CENSORSHIP IN BURMA 


Censorship of motion-picture films in 
Burma is the responsibility of a special 
board, of which the Commissioner of Police 
of Rangoon is the chairman and the Deputy 
Commissioner the secretary. Film censor- 
ship has not been strict, although the num- 
ber of films banned and “passed with 
deletions” sharply increased during 1951. 
Three main grounds exist for deletion or 
rejection: Political—misrepresentation of 
conditions in Burma and possible offense to 
a friendly country; criminal—glorification of 


crime or illustrations of methods of crime; 
and moral—obscene or suggestive scenes. 

A total of 1,438 films were reviewed by the 
Burmese censors during 1951, comprising 
1,041 United States and British pictures, 101 
Chinese films, 197 Indian films, and 99 Bur- 
mese productions. Of this total, 12 English- 
language films were completely banned and 
39 other films, including 10 English-language 
pictures, 12 Chinese, 2 Indian, and 15 Bur- 
mese films were passed after deletions were 
made. 

About 75 percent of the films imported 
into Burma in 1950 and 1951 were of United 
States origin. In recent months, however, 
Indian films are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar, and there has been an increase in the 
number of Chinese films imported. 

There are reported to be 80 theaters in 
Burma, having a total seating capacity of 
about 60,000, 20 of which are in Rangoon. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


At the beginning of 1951, the 1,803 motion- 
picture theaters in Canada using 35-mm. 
equipment had a combined seating capacity 
of 932,954. There were 60 drive-ins having 
a capacity of 29,176 cars. Statistics as of 
January 1, 1952, have not yet been compiled 
but, according to trade sources, 79 new the- 
aters were built during 1951, of which 18 
were drive-ins. The present total number 
would therefore appear to be 1,864 regular 
theaters and 78 drive-ins, although it is 
likely these totals are slightly high as no 
account has been taken of possible closings 
in 1951. At the beginning of 1952, according 
to the Canadian Film Weekly, 66 additional 
theaters were under construction in Canada, 
including 11 drive-ins. 

Average weekly attendance in Canada in 
1950 was about 4,536,000 and total box-office 
receipts, exclusive of taxes, for all theaters 
were $86,713,357. Average admission price 
in Canada as a whole was 36 cents in 1950, 
as compared with 33.7 cents in 1949. The 
present average is probably slightly higher 
than 36 cents. 

An innovation in motion-picture exhibi- 
tion is now being tried by the International 
Cinema Guild of Canada. The plan, known 
as Curtain at 8:30, calls for the exhibition 
on one night a week of unusual motion pic- 
tures, which are high-quality productions 
but may lack sufficient appeal to the mass 
audience to assure wide circulation under 
the usual distribution plan. The plan, now 
in operation in Orillia, Ontario, a city of 
about 10,000, and in about 30 other cities, 
seems to be working very well. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


A total of 418 feature motion pictures were 
released in Austria in 1951, of which 387 
were imported films and 31 Austrian produc- 
tions. This total represents a 7-percent in- 
crease from the preceding year. United 
States films exhibited declined 10 percent. 
Of the 387 imported films, 182 were United 
States productions (202 in 1950), 96 were 
German, 35 British, 32 French, 13 Italian, 
12 Soviet, and the other 17 came from Switz- 
erland, Sweden, China, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Spain, and Hungary. 

Western and Eastern Germany, with 23 
percent of the total number of films ex- 
hibited in 1951, were the largest competitors 
of United States films. United States films 
accounted for 43.5 percent, compared with 
47.6 percent in 1950. There were small in- 
creases in imports of French (21 in 1950) 
and Italian films (7 in 1950). Of the total 
number of films exhibited, 64 were in color, 
13 more than in 1950. 

At the end of 1951, of 20 companies reg- 
istered in Austria as producing 35-mm. enter- 
tainment films, 15 were active, 4 inactive, 
and 1 was in liquidation. The Austrian 
film industry produced 22 feature films dur- 
ing the year and 5 to 10 short films. There 
are 7 studios in Austria, 5 of which are in 
Vienna, 1 in Graz, and in Thiersee. The 
average production cost of a feature film is 
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between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 schillings. 
(About 21.5 schillings=—US$1.) 

With the opening of a new theater in 
Vienna in December and one in Linz in 
October, there were as of December 31, a 
total of 1,025 motion-picture theaters in 
operation, with a total seating capacity of 
293,603. 


BRITISH FILM QUOTA RETURNS 


The British Board of Trade reports that 
fewer exhibitors defaulted in their feature- 
film quotas during the 1950-51 film year 
than at any time since the end of the war. 
For the year ended September 30, 1951, the 
statutory quotas for exhibition of British 
first-feature films was 30 percent and for all 
other films (second features and short films) 
25 percent. The Board states that 3,415, or 
81.7 percent, of British theaters met or ex- 
ceeded their quotas, compared with 1,874, or 
45 percent, in 1949-50. The total number 
of British first-feature films shown was 28 
percent compared with 30.4 percent in 
1949-50, and supporting program films con- 
stituted 22 percent, as against 22.5 percent. 
The quota for first-feature films in 1949-50 
was 40 percent, whereas that for supporting 
program films was 25 percent. There were 
771 defaults in the first-feature quota in 
1950-51, compared with 2,335 the preceding 
year. 

The average quotas achieved for the year 
as a whole by the three principal circuits 
(Odeon, Caumont British, and Associated 
British Cinemas), which had to comply with 
the 30-percent quota for first-feature films, 
were 31.6 percent for first features and 24.5 
percent for supporting programs. These fig- 
ures compare with 35 percent for first fea- 
tures and 24 percent for supporting programs 
in 1949-50, when the quota was 40 percent. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


PROFITABLE YEAR FOR CANADA’S NAVAL 
STORES IMPORTER 


Canadian importers of naval stores state 
that 1951 was a profitable period, although 
the first 7 or 8 months are reported to have 
carried the year. The last quarter was quiet 
after a flurry of seasonal buying in October. 
The tight supply situation in the early 
months of the year eased later, and no dif- 
ficulties or delays were reported in the last 
quarter except for pine oil. Importers were 
unable to meet demand for this commodity. 

Although January 1952 was slow, distrib- 
utors report that the market was slightly 
more active in February, and importers be- 
lieve that it is on the upward trend, as in- 
ventories are low and consumers are expected 
to begin purchasing soon. It is also ex- 
pected that demand for raw materials will 
increase as manufacturers develop programs 
to meet requirements for domestic and de- 
fense needs. 


Swiss NAVAL-STORES MARKET 


Two principal factors influence the Swiss 
market for naval stores—the world situation 
and rising prices. Most consuming indus- 
tries have tried to maintain substantial in- 
ventories in case of possible shortages and 
at the same time avoid overstocking at pres- 
ent high prices. This situation is expected 
to continue and consumers will attempt to 
take a middle course. The trend of a year 
ago to buy at any cost to build up stocks 
seems to have halted, especially in the case 
of turpentine, and the tendency now is to 
buy more cautiously and wait for favorable 
prices. 

The Swiss market has always been affected 
by price considerations, as shown by the 
substantial decline in turpentine imports in 
1951. However, because of the uncertain 
outlook, consumers continue to be aware 
of the desirability of maintaining more than 
minimum stocks despite the financial risk. 
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Pulp & Paper 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG NEWSPRINT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Production of newsprint in the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union in 1951 totaled 
60,500 metric tons, which represents 80 per- 
cent of capacity in that year. 

BLEU newsprint imports in the year 
amounted to 23,873 tons, of which 65 percent 
came from the Netherlands, 19 percent from 
Norway, and 14 percent from Finland. Ex- 
ports of newsprint from BLEU were 4,909 
tons in the aggregate, of which 54 percent 
went to the United States, 16 percent to the 
Netherlands, and 16 percent to Western 
Germany. 

The Paper Division of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs states that production 
capacity for the year 1952 will remain the 
same as for the year 1951. The same source 
estimates that consumption in 1952 will, as 
for 1951, amount to approximately 75,000 
metric tons. According to the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, the quantity available for 
home consumption in 1951 was not utilized 
and about 4,000 metric tons remained on 
hand at the end of the year. 

It is estimated that imports from the 
Scandinavian countries may increase during 
1952. This estimate is based on the expecta- 
tion of a decline in prices of newsprint in 
these countries and also on the reduction in 
customs duty provided for by the Benelux 
tariff from 10 percent ad valorem to 6 per- 
cent ad valorem for the period from Febru- 
ary 1, 1952, to December 31, 1952. Should 
there be an increase in imports, it is prob- 
able that there will be a corresponding 
decrease in production. In this connection, 
production in 1951 was 1,100 metric tons 
below that of 1950. This decrease in produc- 
tion was reportedly due to a continuous in- 
crease in imports from the Netherlands, 
which in 1951 amounted to 15,432 metric 
tons, compared with 11,219 metric tons in 
1950 and 7,830 metric tons in 1949. 

This increase in imports from the Nether- 
lands, according to the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, was attributed to the competitive 
prices quoted by that country, which are 
generally 75 centimes per kilogram below 
prices quoted domestically. In the last 
quarter of 1951 domestic prices of news- 
print are stated to have been 11 Belgian 
francs a kilogram and for the first quarter 
of 1952 they have been set at 11.90 francs a 
kilogram. 

Exports in 1952 will, it is estimated, re- 
main at approximately the same levels as 
those for 1951. In 1951 approximately 2,628 
metric tons of newsprint were exported to 
the United States. These exports are said 
to have represented an exchange for some 
paper pulp imported from the United States 
during the same period. 


PULPWOOD DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


The plupwood cut in Norway in the 1950-51 
cutting season amounted to 6,500,000 cubic 
meters, 500,000 cubic meters less than the 
target. In addition, some 700,000 cubic 
meters of the cut could not be tfansported 
from the forests because of deep snow. The 
pulp and paper industry therefore received 
a total of 4,250,000 cubic meters, including 
imports of 648,000 cubic meters, principally 
from Finland. The industry thus had avail- 
able a reasonably adequate supply of pulp- 
wood during 1951, although substantially 
more could have been used had it been 
available. 

Prospects for the 1951-52 cut are excellent. 
Latest reports indicate that the cut may 
go as high as 8,000,000 cubic meters, 1,000,- 
000 more than the goal. The cut up to the 
end of February was excellent, as a result 
of high prices, mild weather, and a good 
labor supply. Another factor of importance 
in the size of the cut is the change planned 
in the forestry taxation system for 1952. The 
present taxation system is based on the 
amount of timber in each forest theoreti- 


cally available for cutting, whereas the re- 
vised system will tax the amount of timber 
actually cut over a 3-year period. Forest 
owners are therefore intent on taking every 
advantage of present high timber prices and 
the favorable tax structure. 

In addition, imports of pulpwood are ex- 
pected to remain at a high level. There 
are also 700,000 cubic meters that could not 
be hauled out of the forests during the 1950- 
51 winter which will become available during 
1952. In view of the extra large cut antici- 
pated, it is possible that the industry will 
have available upward of 4,500,000 cubic 
meters, very close to the industry’s capacity 
to utilize pulpwood. 

The prices of pulpwood, which has risen 
steadily since the autumn of 1950, has been 
relatively unimportant to the paper industry 
in view of the much greater increase in ex- 
port prices obtained for pulp and paper. 


NEw CANADIAN MILL PROJECTED 


A new project in British Columbia, Can- 
ada, involves the contemplated investment 
of some $65,000,000 for construction by the 
Celgar Development Co., Ltd., of sulfite and 
sulfate wood-pulp plants and a newsprint 
mill. This company, a subsidiary of a large 
United States corporation, has arranged, sub- 
ject to approval by the Provincial govern- 
ment of its application for a forest-manage- 
ment license covering 1,000,000 acres, for the 
purchase of a 500-acre plant site on the 
Columbia River 3 miles west of Castlegar. 

It is understood that power will be sup- 
plied by the East Kootenay Power & Light 
Co., a subsidiary of the Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd., which is 
spending approximately $30,000,000 in de- 
veloping power on the Pend Oreille River. 

It is further understood that the projected 
sulfate mill at Castlegar will have a capacity 
of 400 tons of bleached and semibleached 
sulfate daily and a ground-wood mill with 
a daily capacity of 275 tons of newsprint. 


NORWEGIAN PuLp INDUSTRY IN 1951 


Mechanical pulp production in Norway in 
1951 totaled 592,000 tons. This amount 
comprised 372,000 tons for sale and 220,000 
tons for conversion to paper and board. The 
amount for sale was 12,000 tons more than in 
1950. 

The export market for mechanical pulp 
was excellent. Exports amounted to 335,000 
tons, compared with 309,000 tons in 1950. 
The export value per ton rose steadily 
through the year, standing at 418 crowns per 
ton in January, 610 in July, and 672 in 
November. The average export value per ton 
during the first half of the year was 546 
crowns, and in the second half, 677 crowns. 
There were no significant shifts in export 
markets during the year; the United King- 
dom was as always the principal market. 

Chemical pulp production in 1951 amount- 
ed to 517,000 tons, 45,000 tons more than in 
1950. Production of bleached sulfite was 
337,000 tons, unbleached sulfite 97,000 tons, 
bleached sulfate 15,000 tons, and unbleached 
sulfate 68,000 tons. Exports of chemical 
pulp amounted to 227,000 tons, down 7,000 
tons from 1950. The value of chemical pulp 
exports, however, more than doubled, ad- 
vancing to 412,000,000 crowns, compared with 
200,000,000 crowns in 1950. 

There were no significant changes in ex- 
port markets for chemical pulp during the 
year. Norwegian exporters by and large con- 
tinued to supply their usual markets. Ex- 
ports were dominated by prices and there was 
no weakening of prices or demand. The 
average export value per ton was 1,230 crowns 
in January, rose to 2,140 crowns in July, and 
remained in that neighborhood throughout 
the second half of the year. 


NORWEGIAN PAPER AND PAPERBOARD IN 1951 


Production of paper and board in Norway 
in 1951 amounted to 500,000 tons, 20,000 tons 
more than in 1950 and 36,000 tons more than 
in 1949. Operations were well over 90 percent 
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of capacity. Total exports were approxi- 
mately the same in 1951 as in 1950, but 
export prices doubled during the year, as 
compared with 1950. 

There appears to be a minor trend away 
from newsprint production, although it per- 
haps has not gone far enough to be con- 
sidered significant. The industry and the 
Government appear to feel that from the 
long-range point of view Norway should con- 
centrate far more heavily on production and 
export of the finer grades of paper than it 
now does. 

Newsprint exports dropped by 5,500 tons in 
1951, compared with 1950, although the total 
export value more than doubled, increasing 
from 102,000,000 crowns to 213,000,000 crowns. 
The principal shifts in exports comprised in- 
creases to the United States (8,700 tons, 
compared with 2,880 tons in 1950) and Aus- 
tralia (up 11,000 tons over 1950), and a drop 
in exports to the United Kingdom (down 
6,500 tons to 12,700 tons in 1951). Exports 
to Argentina also dropped 8,000 tons during 
the year to 15,000 tons. Norway halted ex- 
ports to Argentina because the prices for 
goods Norway wished to buy in Argentina 
were so high that their purchase was not 
considered possible. 

The most significant shift in exports of 
paper during 1951 was the great increase in 
exports to Australia. Total exports of paper 
of all grades to Australia amounted to 15,800 
tons in 1950, and increased to 38,000 tons in 
1951. Total export value similarly increased, 
from 18,000,000 to 89,000,000 crowns. The 
average value per ton of newsprint and 
“other printing and writing paper” exports to 
Australia was substantially above the over- 
all average export value per ton of those 
papers. Exports of wrapping paper increased 
by 1,500 tons in 1951 and the export value, 
as of other papers, doubled. 

The wallboard industry, which has largely 
grown up in Norway since the war, increased 
its exports from 14,000 tons in 1950 to 24,000 
tons in 1951. The United Kingdom and 
Denmark are its principal markets. 


U. S. Exports AND ImporTs IN 1951 


The following tabulation, based upon 
United States Bureau of the Census data, 
sets forth 1950 and 1951 dollar exports and 
imports of paper-base stocks and paper and 
manufactures. The relationship of the 
foregoing to total United States exports and 
imports is also shown. The data are in mil- 
lions and tenths of millions of dollars. 


Percent 
change 
1951 from 
1951 1950 1950 
IMPORTS FOR CON- 
SUMPTION 
Total all commodi- 
ESS $10, 813.0 $8, 743.1 +23. 7 
Paper-base stocks_. 413.7 273.8 +51 
Percent of total_- 3.8 3.1 
Paper and manufac- 
tures... = 544.0 472.8 +15.0 
Percent of total. 5. 5.4 
EXPORTS 
Total all commodi- 
RES sg $14, 867.6 $10, 142.5 +46. 6 
Paper-base stocks._. 52.2 16.9 +208. 9 
Percent of total 0.35 0. 16 
Paper and manufac- 
tures... iataste 179.0 90.3 +-98. 2 
Percent of total___- 2 9 


Note: Imports of paper and manufactures in 1951 
ranked fifth in dollar value of individual commodities 
designated by the Census Bureau, following coffee, 
crude rubber, unmanufactured wool, and petroleum and 
products, and paper-base stocks ranked sixth. 


PaPerR Costs AFFECT BRITISH PERIODICALS 
SALES 


In the latter half of 1951, according to the 
London Financial Times, net sales of most 
British newspapers and periodicals of every 
class except one took a severe knock from the 
effects of rising prices. 

The high cost of paper has altered many 
of the bases on which prewar periodical eco- 
homics operated. In particular, it is no 
longer true that costs per copy drop sharply 
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with each addition to circulation. Now they 
flatten out at a fairly high level because of 
the cost of paper included in each issue, 
which is often more than the selling price. 
In other words, the marginal copy is pro- 
duced at a loss. 


Radio & Television 


AUSTRALIA’S RADIO REPORT AND TV 
FORECAST 


Although the Australian radio-receiver in- 
dustry experienced a satisfactory year in 
1951, with profits high and substantial divi- 
dends continuing, many companies failed to 
reach the heights achieved in 1950, and the 
outlook for 1952 is considered uncertain. 

A recession in buying in 1951 was attrib- 
uted in part to higher prices (a result of 
higher wages and higher cost of materials) ; 
the increase in sales tax from 25 to 3344 per- 
cent in September 1951 (the industry is hope- 
ful this will be lowered in 1952); and 
tightening of credit restrictions in mid-1951, 
when the minimum deposit was moved up to 
25 percent, and the maximum pay period was 
generally reduced to 18 months (from 20 
percent and 2 years for radio sets). 

Price controls in effect during 1951 were 
removed, effective January 29, 1952. 

Production of radio receivers during 1951 
was approximately 375,000 units, between 70 
and 80 percent of full capacity, and 3,000,000 
radio-receiver tubes. Sets and parts contin- 
ued to be patterned after United States and 
British designs. 

The number of manufacturers engaged in 
the industry was 129 as of June 30, 1950, the 
latest period for which such information is 
available. It is estimated 80 percent of the 
receivers and 100 percent of the receiver 
tubes manufactured in 1951 came from four 
large companies. Of these, one is associated 
with several United States companies, one is 
closely associated with Pye of England, and 
one with \a Netherlands concern. Many of 
the other large firms have associations with 
companies in these countries, and thus have 
access to their research and technical devel- 
opments. 

With the exception of certain types of 
tubes, which were imported, the domestic in- 
dustry satisfied most of the Commonwealth’s 
requirements for sets and parts. Nearly all 
of the equipment and machinery used in the 
manufacturing process was Australian, al- 
though some of the more technical testing 
apparatus was obtained from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

Export markets for Australian sets and 
parts are limited by the Commonwealth’s 
production costs, which boosts the final price 
of finished products above those of many 
other countries. However, certain quantities 
of sets, tubes, and parts, are exported to the 
Pacific, New Zealand being the principal 
oversea purchaser. 

The Federal Government has been lagging 
in defense spending, however, it is reported 
that the Government would soon place con- 
tracts totaling more than A£20,000,000, and 
it is expected that important contracts of 
this type will be let to the radio industry 
in 1952. (A£1—US$2.249.) 

The buyers’ market now being under con- 


’ trol, competition within the industry is ex- 


pected to increase, and more attention will 
be given to sales promotion. 

As of December 31, 1951, the number of 
licensed receivers totaled 1,985,850 (unli- 
censed receivers were estimated at 200,000 to 
300,000). On the basis of the licensed sets, 
the ratio was 237 per 1,000 of population. 
(A comparison of this ratio with those of 
other countries is made possible through a 
report recently issued by the statistical sec- 
tion of UNESCO. In total number of re- 
ceivers, Australia is not included in the 10 
leading countries, but in the UNESCO list 
covering sets per capita, the leaders were the 
United States, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Australia. Throughout the world the 
average was estimated at 70 sets per 1,000 


population, the United States leading with 
660 sets per 1,000 population. The decline in 
the number of licensed sets in Australia from 
the number in 1950 is explained by the pas- 
sage of a regulation whereby a license is 
necessary only for the first set in each house- 
hold. 

Television may not be available in Aus- 
tralia before 1954. Three successive Federal 
governments have debated its introduction. 
The preliminary expenditure involved in the 
establishment of TV is the principal item 
causing the delay. This field is reported to 
offer an excellent investment opportunity for 
United States finance. There is sufficient 
indication that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will permit private enterprise to oper- 
ate in the development of television in 
Australia, and the financial requirements 
necessary to permit television experimenta- 
tion and production should bring about a 
growing demand for United States capital. 


AMATEUR RADIO MOBILE STATIONS IN 
’ PANAMA 


Permission to install and operate from 
their own private vehicles amateur mobile 
stations and to use their allocated station 
license call letters has been granted to seven 
members of the Panamanian Radio Amateur 
Radio League, who are also members of the 
Panamanian Amateurs Emergency Network. 
The action was taken on January 25, 1952, 
by the Ministry of Government and Justice. 


Textiles 


PHILIPPINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
AgBacA 


Production of abacaé in the Philippines in 
1951 totaled 997,593, bales compared with 
765,254 bales in 1950. The substantial im- 
provement in production during the past 
year may be attributed to four principal 
factors: Favorable weather conditions, pre- 
vailing high prices, maturing of postwar 
plantings, and government stimulus, includ- 
ing financial assistance and the program of 
controlling abac&é mosaic disease. 

In 1951, exports of abacaé fiber amounted 
to 1,071,579 bales, of which the United States 
took 545,939 bales; the United Kingdom, 170,- 
240; and Japan, 132,119. 


Tobacco 


DOMINICAN TOBACCO CROP DECREASED 


The 1951 Dominican tobacco crop is re- 
ported by trade sources to have totaled 
20,489 metric tons, consisting of 1,750 tons 
of commercial tobacco to be used domestic- 
ally and 18,739 tons of exportable leaf. This 
total may be compared with the 1950 Domin- 
ican crop of 21,957 tons. The reduction in 
the 1951 harvest was due principally to un- 
satisfactory growing conditions including a 
severe drought during the first 3 months of 
the year. 

The 1951 drought resulted in a late harvest 
of tobacco. As a result exporters relied on 
old crop stocks for shipments during the first 
7 months of the year, and large-scale ship- 
ments to Spain and other European coun- 
tries did not begin until August. Export 
prices ranged from 30 to 40 cents per kilo- 
gram of dried leaf (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). Purchases by the Spanish tobacco 
monopoly lagged during the fall, but the 
slackness in demand was more than offset 
by rising French purchases. Late in the year 
the Spanish tobacco monopoly again entered 
the market and took significant quantities 
of Dominican tobacco. As of January 1, 
1952, it is reported that a stock of some 7,000 
metric tons of commercially usable tobacco 
remained in the country. Although some 
losses in storage have occurred since that 
date, it is expected that exports of 1951 crop 
tobacco during the first half of 1952 will 
total at least 5,000 tons. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Entire Port of Cochin 
Declared a Major Port 


The Central Government of India (GOI) 
has declared that the entire port of Cochin 
comprised within the territories of the States 
of Madras and Travancore-Cochin shall be 
a major port, according to a notification ap- 
pearing in the official Fort St. George Gazette 
of February 5, 1952. 


Nonstop Air Service 
Established Between 
Aden and Cairo 


On or about April 1, 1952, the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation will inaugurate a 
nonstop weekly passenger service from Arden, 
Arabia, to Cairo, Egypt, and return, according 
to information received from the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Aden. The flight will have its be- 
ginning at Nairobi, Kenya, thence to Aden, 
and from there to Cairo nonstop. 


Australian Coal Production 
Hampered by Lack of 
Rolling Stock 


Insufficient railway labor and rolling stock 
are limiting Australian coal production. Lo- 
comotive and train-crew shortages have been 
the most acute factors. There is also a de- 
ficiency in car supply, but the New South 
Wales Railways Department is concentrating 
efforts on getting back into service equip- 
ment laid up for repair. Estimates of the 
proportion out of service range from 20 to 40 
percent, against a normal expectation of 
about 5 to 10 percent. The Department is 
now getting delivery of new coal cars, in- 
cluding those of local production and 40-ton 
gondolas from Germany. 

Work on duplication of the single-track 
railway line from Singleton to the Muswell- 
brook coal fields, a distance of 31 miles, is 
well along, and, as far as coal haulage is 
concerned, construction is expected to be 
completed by June 1952. Double trackage is 
in service for the 29 miles between Singleton 
and Maitland. In addition to the regular 
double railway line between Maitland and 
Newcastle, there is now double trackage, 
exclusively for coal movement, from East 
Greta Junction, running through Maitland, 
to Newcastle. Maitland is 15 miles from 
Newcastle on the road to Muswellbrook. 


Austria and Germany Plan 
New Dam and Power Plant 


Donau-Kraftwerk Jochenstein, A. G., was 
founded on February 15, in Passau, Bavaria, 
to construct the new dam and hydroelectric 
power works on the Danube River between 
Austria and Bavaria. Representing Germany 
at the founding ceremonies were Western 
Germany’s Federal Minister of Traffic, the 
Finance Minister, the Bavarian Minister of 
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Economics, and the Finance Minister. Aus- 
tria was represented by the Minister-Director 
of the Austrian Ministry of Traffic and Public 
Works. Officials of Rhein-Main-Donau, A. G., 
Munich, and Oesterreische-Elektrizitatsge- 
sellschaft, A. G., Vienna, the two concerns 
which will build the new power works and 
dam, were also at the founding. 

The new dam and power plant will be 
built at Jochenstein, 13.67 miles below Pas- 
sau, and when completed sometime in 1955 
will be the largest plant in Germany. Pro- 
duction of the power plant will be twice that 
of Germany’s present largest hydroelectric 
plant, at Hochrhein. Following are the speci- 
fications of the power plant, as furnished by 
Rhein-Main-Donau, A. G., Munich: Annual 
capacity, 920,000,000 kw.-hr.; number of 
turbines, 5; turbine capacity, 145,000 kw.- 
hr.; generator power, 140,000 kw.-hr.; rate of 
water flow, 1,750 cu. m. per second 98 days 
of the year; water drop, 10.15 meters. 

Construction of the dam, canal locks, and 
power plant will cost 160,000,000 Deutsche- 
marks, which will be shared equally by Ger- 
many and Austria, as will the electric current 
which is produced. The dam will be con- 
structed with two locks, each 24 meters wide 
and 230 meters long. These dimensions will 
enable even the largest barges on the Danube 
to pass through the locks. 


Tanker British Skill 
Launched 


The new 28,500-ton oil tanker British Skill 
was launched on January 16, 1952, by Har- 
land & Wolff, Ltd., shipbuilders of Belfast. 
The vessel was built for the British Tanker 
Co. This company has four more tankers 
on order with Harland & Wolff—one of 32,000 
tons and three of 14,000 tons. Built under 
Survey of Lloyd’s Register to Class 100 A 1., 
“Carrying Petroleum in Bulk,” the vessel is 
of usual tanker design. 


Rail Transport in Brazil 


The inauguration on January 31, 1952, of 
nearly 80 kilometers of the railway linking 
Porto Esperanca with Corumba was an im- 
portant event in western Brazil, finally con- 
necting the Noroeste and Brazil-Bolivia 
Railways. At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that the branch of the Noroeste 
Railway under construction south from 
Campo Grande was expected to reach Ponta 
Pora, at the Paraguayan border, in June. 

The Joint Brazil-United States Economic 
Development Commission formally presented 
to the Ministers of Finance and Transporta- 
tion on February 14 the Portuguese text of 
projects for rehabilitation of the three broad- 
gage railroads, involving foreign loans of 
approximately $25,000,000. In addition, 
there has been presented a summary state- 
ment of the first narrow-gage project (Pa- 
rana-Sta. Catarina Railroad) for study by 
the Joint Commission and comments on the 
International Bank’s loan project for ex- 
pansion of electric power in Rio Grande do 
Sul. The railroad projects are to be pre- 











sented to the President of Brazil by the 
Minister of Finance and, after his approval, 
submitted formally to the Government of the 
United States. 

A field party of Brazilian specialists has 
been active in collecting information on the 
Viacao Ferrea Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil’s 
southernmost State, the next railroad to re- 
ceive the attention of the Joint Commission. 
Work also has been initiated on projects per- 
taining to the Leopoldina, the Rede Mineira 
de Viacao, and the Goias Railways. 


India Increases 
Rail Coal Rates 


The White Paper on railways, submitted 
with the railway budget in the Indian Parlia- 
ment on February 22, 1952, by the Minister 
for Transport and Railways, announced that 
coal rail rates would be increased by about 
30 percent to provide an additional revenue 
of nearly 60,000,000 rupees. Of this sum, 
24,000,000 rupees would be charged against 
the railways themselves for their own ac- 
count, and other industries would meet the 
remaining additional charge of about 36,000,- 
000 rupees. 

It is asserted that the case for an increase 
in coal freight rates rests on present-day 
costs of operation and is related also to 
freight rates levied on other commodities. 
As coal traffic constitutes about 40 percent 
of the total traffic, the magnitude of loss to 
railway revenues is considerable, and this 
loss is imposing a burden which the railways 
cannot bear indefinitely if they are to imple- 
ment the program of rehabilitation, includ- 
ing staff welfare and passenger amenity 
services. On the basis of this analysis and 
in view of the recommendations of the Coal 
Working Party, which reviewed the position, 
it is indicated that a 100-percent increase in 
freight rates might be justified. 


Telecommunication 
Facilities in Chile 


The Chilean telephone system was still 
heavily overloaded, at the end of 1951, de- 
spite a net gain of 2,737 stations. A total 
of 131,138 stations (all classes) were in oper- 
ation on the system of the Chilean Tele- 
phone Co. (Cia Chilena de Telefones) as of 
December 31, a net gain of 2.13 percent over 
the December 1950 figure, whereas the back- 
log of applications for telephone sets in De- 
cember was calculated as in excess of 50,000. 

In 1951 the company was permitted to in- 
crease its rates for exchange lines 37 percent 
and for toll lines 20 percent. 

The Chilean Government approved in 
April the Atlantic City International Tele- 
communications Convention and its protocols 
and was represented at the Extraordinary 
Administrative Radio Conference convened 
at Geneva on August 16, 1951, to implement 
the International Telecommunications Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, 1947, and it annexed 
radio regulations. Before this meeting, a re- 
gional conference was held at Buenos Aires, 
to which Chile sent a delegation, for coor- 
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dinating frequencies below 4,000 kilocycles. 
Chile was also represented at a regional Ra- 
dio Broadcasting Conference convened at 
Rio de Janeiro in March. 

The West Coast Telegraph Co. was granted 
a concession to install a chain of 200-watt 
radio stations at Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, 
La Serena, and Concepcion, and two in sta- 
tions in Santiago, to receive traffic on its 
longitudinal submarine cable. 

Although some preliminary studies with 
the view to establishing television in Chile 
were undertaken in 1951, nothing concrete 
was achieved. Attempts by a local repre- 
sentative of a United States radio-manufac- 
turing concern to obtain authorization and 
exclusive rights to establish TV in Chile 
were unsuccessful. 


Cambodia Prohibits 
Private Amateur 
Radio Communications 


The Ministry of Information, Kingdom of 
Cambodia, has informed the United States 
Legation at Phnom Penh that the prohibi- 
tion against private amateur radio communi- 
cations is still in effect. 

The Ministry of Information stated that 
it is highly improbable that this ban will be 
lifted in the near future because of the un- 
settled internal conditions in Indochina. 


Ecuador Uses Pipeline in 


Lieu of Rail Tank-Car Haul 


Preliminary work has started on a project 
in Ecuador for the transportation of petro- 
leum products by pipeline from the village 
of Bucay to Palmira on the railroad line 
between Guayaquil and Quito. Ecuador is 
selfsufficient in liquid petroleum products 
except aviation gasoline and lubricants, but 
it has been difficult and costly to supply the 
Quito and highland market because the 
grade of the railroad between Bucay and 
Palmira is so steep that a locomotive can 
haul only three cars up this stretch. When 
the pipeline is in operation it is planned to 
unload tank cars at Bucay and pump the 
contents to Palmira. A locomotive can haul 
20 or more cars from Guayquil to Bucay 
and from Palmira to Quito. A United States 
concern has a contract with the State Rail- 
road for construction of the pipeline and in- 
stallation of the necessary tanks and pump- 
ing stations. If the necessary materials can 
be obtained the pipeline should be com- 
pleted and in operation by the end of 1952. 


Frequency Change Set by 
Italian Power Companies 


All users of electricity in the Milan, Italv, 
and nearby municipalities in the Province of 
Milan have been advised that the electric 
power companies are now in process of con- 
verting alternating current from the present 
42 cycles to 50 cycles. This frequency change 
is in accordance with an Italian national law 
of 1942, which prescribed that all power 
plants in Italy should be converted to 50- 
cycle frequency within 10 years of the effec- 
tive date of the law, February 8, 1953, and 
that the power companies must bear the 
cost of conversion or modification of plant 
equipment. Consumers, however, must pay 
for any necessary alteration or replacement 
of electrical apparatus. In Southern Italy 
power plants destroyed during World War II 
were converted during their reconstruction. 
Frequency changes remain to be made in 
Northern Italy during the year. 

Although Italian efforts to achieve stand- 
ardization of frequency of alternating cur- 
rent are now coming to a successful conclu- 
sion, the standardization of voltages is still 
far from achievement. 

In most of northern Italy conversion is 
being made to the 125 volt-for-lighting and 
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220 volt-for-power option. In Milan, how- 
ever, the choice is for the 220/380 volt com- 
bination. Officials of the _ electric-power 
trade association indicate that this process 
is proceeding rather gradually in Milan. 
Although the 220/380 volt current is being 
supplied to newly constructed buildings and 
plants, most existing establishments still 
receive 160/280 volt current. 

Information concerning the new current 
characteristics of the individual Italian cities 
can be procured from the Public Utilities 
Branch, Transportation, Communications, 
and Utilities Division, of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


PANAGRA Plans To Increase 


South American Air Traffie 


Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. (PAN- 
AGRA), has a new plan for increasing North 
America-South America traffic by instituting 
17- and 30-day excursion rates. The plan 
will be something of an experiment to de- 
termine whether a new market can be opened 
for mass transportation, given the price in- 
centive and the time limitation. 

The special excursion fares will be of two 
kinds—one for a 30-day round trip and the 
other for a 17-day round trip. The 17-day 
trip is for Miami-Lima, Houston-Lima, and 
New Orleans-Lima. There will also be a 30- 
day round-trip excursion rate from Miami 
to Lima at a price higher than the 17-day 
round-trip fare. Thirty-day excursion 
tickets will also be sold to other destinations. 

The basis for calculating the 30-day ex- 
cursion fare is that it will be sold at one 
and one-half times the tourist one-way fare. 
For example, the tourist one-way fare be- 
tween Miami and Lima is $240, and the ex- 
cursion round-trip will sell for $360. The 
17-day round-trip ticket will be sold at a 
price approximately one and one-fourth 
times the one-way fare. Thus the Miami- 
Lima round trip would sell for approximately 
$300. These figures are without taxes. 


Brazilian Railway Industry 


The National Plan for Economic Rehabili- 
tation of Brazil, anounced during the latter 
half of the year, raised considerable optimism 
for an improved rail network. The plan pro- 
vided the necessary financial and adminis- 
trative basis for the execution of projects 
and placed particular emphasis on the pro- 
jected needs of the railroads. In conjunc- 
tion with this plan the Joint Brazil-United 
States Economic Development Commission 
completed during the year studies for the 
improvement of certain lines. 

Railway carrying capacity in 1951 con- 
tinued far below demand. Particularly 
affected were the steel mills at Volta Redonda 
and Monlevade in Minas Gerais. Although 
no figures were available at the end of the 
year, private sources indicated that net op- 
erating losses suffered by the railroads in 
1951 were at least equal to the 1,501 million 
cruzeiros lost in the preceding year. Excep- 
tions again were the Paulista, Santos-Jundiai, 
Mogiana, and Minas-Vitoria Railways. 

The Sao Paulo State government was re- 
ported negotiating with the Federal Govern- 
ment for possession of the Santos-Junidiai 
Railroad. Similar discuissions were being 
held with the private owners of the Mogiana. 

Considerable discussion developed during 
the year with regard to the recently national- 
ized Leopoldina Railroad. Demand was 
voiced in Congress for cancellation of the 
contract of sale entered into by the former 
administration with the railroad company’s 
original British owners. Utltimately, how- 
ever, agreement was reached for carrying out 
the terms of the contract. 

Some additional trackage was added to 
the over-all rail network in 1951. These ad- 
ditions, however, consisted almost entirely 
of small stretches of no particular signifi- 
cance. Contrary to general expectations, 


material shortages abroad did not affect to 
any appreciable extent purchase abroad of 
the railroads’ requirements. Lack of avail- 
able funds, however, made normal replace- 
ment of used equipment fall below past. 
levels. Important new acquisitions during 
the year included 51 new stainless-steel 
passenger cars for the Sorocabana Railway; 
twelve 1,600 horsepower American locomo- 
tives received by the Paulista; and a few 
Bulgarian locomotives for the Parana-Santa 
Catarina Railway. Orders were placed in 
the United States by the Central do Brasil for 
120 Diesel locomotives. 

Domestic production of railway materials 
continued unchanged. This industry lim- 
ited its operations largely to the production 
of freight cars, wheels, and couplings. The 
domestic steel industry adequately met the 
need for steel rails. 


Argentine Railway Operation 


Partial official data on railway traffic in 
Argentina are available for the first 10 
months of the 1950-51 fiscal year, when 
freight traffic totaled 32.1 million tons 
(13,945 million ton-kilometers). This ton- 
nage compares with 38.5 million tons 
(16,139 million ton-kilometers) for the en- 
tire preceding fiscal year. Passenger traffic 
totaled 414.5 million (11,409 million pas- 
senger-kilometers) for the first 9 months of 
1950-51, as against 486.9 million passengers 
(13,685 million passenger-kilometers) for 
the entire 1949-50 fiscal year. 

Relatively little rolling stock was added 
to the Argentine railways during the year. 
Seven Deisel passenger trains arrived from 
Hungary, 20 steam locomotives came from 
the United Kingdom, and 12 passenger 
coaches were received from the United States. 
In addition, 1 Diesel electric locomotive, 1 
steam locomotive, 5 passenger coaches, and 
a number of freight cars were completed 
within the country. First deliveries are ex- 
pected in 1952 on orders placed in the United 
States for 85 Diesel electric locomotives and 
on a contract equivalent to $50,000,000 for 
locomotives and passenger cars from the 
Netherlands. However, it is estimated that 
much additional equipment will be needed 
to replace over-age rolling stock and enable 
the country’s rail system to meet traffic 
demands. 

The 260-kilometer narrow-gage railway 
linking the Rio Turbio coal fields with the 
port of Rio Gallegos was inaugurated in May. 
In August the Government acquired the 900- 
kilometer meter-gage Buenos Aires Provin- 
cial Railway and thus virtually completed 
the nationalization of the Argentine rail 
system. 

Toward the end of the year further rate 
increases were announced, averaging 60 per- 
cent for passengers and 75 percent for 
freight. This advance was followed by wage 
increases to railway workers averaging 25 
percent. It is reported that additional rate 
increases are contemplated. 


World Congress of Pan 
American Airways Held in 
Duesseldorf, Germany 


A world congress of Pan American World 
Airways, in which representatives from 
more than 38 countries participated, took 
place in Duesseldorf, Germany, on January 
13-17, 1952. There was a wider foreign 
representation at this congress than at any 
hitherto held in Germany, and it was the 
first world congress of PAA of this type. 

The congress discussed Western Germany’s 
inclusion in the international air-traffic net, 
and establishment of a less expensive tourist 
service from the United States to Europe. 

A considerable increase in passenger traffic 
from the United States to Europe, especially 
to Germany, is expected this year. To fur- 
ther promote tourist traffic, a tourist air 
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Unit quoted 


Country Type of exchangt 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina -. Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official _. 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market (curb 

Colombia Peso Bank of Republic ® 
Basic 8 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official !3__ 

2 Official 4 

Free 13 

Peru__. Sol Exchange certificate 
‘ree__ 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free P 
Uncontrolled-nontrade -. 

Venezuela_...| Bolivar .| Controlled 
Free 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.-—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the follow- 
ign exception: Cuba-United States dollar to 
the peso. The peso of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pana- 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1, the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 
a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
1949 1950 1951 I oie Rate 
P al) | ( 1 Nov. rate a ent in 1952 
(annual) innua U.S. eur- 
rency 
ar 
( 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0.1333 | Mar. ¢ 
“ 00 5. 00 ». OO 2000 Do 
(1) 14. 04 14. 44 14. 06 .O711 Do 
42. 42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Mar. 4 
4111.50 101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *208.00 | 195. 00 0051 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Feb. 29 
31. 10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 | Mar. 5 
43. 10 43.10 43. 10 $3.10 . 0232 Do 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do. 
50. 00 5). 00 4). OO . 0200 Do 
79. 00 91. 04 93. 60 | 100.00 . 0100 Do 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 Feb. 29 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | Jan. 31 
7. 91 8.77 7. 5O 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
3. 50 9 13. 50 15.15 15.15 .0660 | Mar. 3 
7.63 18. 36 17. 70 17. 45 0573 Do 
2. 04 10 2.02 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Feb. 29 
18. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 . 1156 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 .2000 | Jan. 31 
127,00 | 7. 00 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7. 06 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | Mar. 11 
9.00 | 9.00 -1111 Do. 
32. 50 32. 00 . 0313 Do 
17. 78 14. 85 15.34 | 15.21 .0657 | Jan. 31 
18. 46 15. 54 15. 48 15, 28 . 0654 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Feb. 29 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | 1. 90 . 5263 | Feb. 22 
M4 2.45 2. 45 | 2.45 2. 45 | .4082 | Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2. 38 2. 56 . 3906 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 .2985 | Feb. 29 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 








! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950. 

§ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950. 

‘Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established October 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established February 25, 1950. 

® New rate established January 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. 
March 20, 1951. 

* January-November. 
December 1, 1950, 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 
'! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949. 
12 November-December. 
9, 1950. 

18 New rate established March 5, 1951. 
atory notes. 

4 Established October 5, 1949. Average for 1949 
includes Octoher, November, and December quotations. 

* Bolivian curb rate as of November 26. 


December 


New basic rate established 


New rate established 


15.15) 


Rate established November 


See explan- 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction 
(4.94), and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at 
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the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 
3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 
six rates: viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), 
basic (6.00), auction A and B (established initially in 
November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and 
consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), 
and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. ’ 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 12, 
1951, effective January 1, 1952, increased the tax on most 
remittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (Law No. 156 
of November 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective 
rate for such transactions 20.218 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. (The free market rate, when used for 
merchandise importations, is maintained by the com- 
mercial banks at a “‘controlled”’ or ‘“‘banking’”’ rate of 90.20 
pesos per dollar, selling. For other purposes, the free 
market rate is allowed to fluctuate according to supply 
and demand.) 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports 
were paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Author- 
ized remittances on account of registered capital could 
be made at the official rate. Under a new exchange 
control system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling was established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and al! foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which were initially converted at 
the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the 
exchange and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 per- 
cent. On October 29 a program of progressive devalu- 
ation of the coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be 
continued until complete unification with the 2.50-peso 
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service across the North Atlantic will be 
opened on May 1. During the winter the 
fare from New York to Duesseldorf will be 
$474.50, and in the summer it will be $543.50. 
A one-way trip to or from Duesseldorf will 
cost $301.90. 


Wireless Link Between 
Caleutta and World Stations 


The Communications Ministry of the Gov- 
ernment of India is making arrangements for 
establishing a radio telegraph and telephone 
station in Calcutta, with a view to linking 
that city by wireless with London, New York, 
Tokyo, and other cities abroad, states a re- 
cent press communique. As a part of the 
project, which it is estimated will cost 3,500,- 
000 rupees, a high-speed automatic machine 
for sending and receiving messages soon will 
be installed at the Central Telegraph Office 
in the city. (At the prevailing rate of ex- 
change 1 rupee=about 21 cents in U. S. 
currency.) 

Despite its importance as the second city 
in the Commonwealth and as a world port 
and industrial center, Calcutta has lacked 
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buying rate isreached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos 
is presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
free market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes 
are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain es- 
sential imports and to some nontrade transactions. The 
uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to non- 
trade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Fssential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘“‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury imports 
are paid for at the free iate plus 44 percent ad valorem, 
calculated on the official rate. 

Nicaragua.— Between December 16, 1919, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade re- 
mittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effec- 
tive rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 
3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official mar- 
ket with two rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers invis- 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1-percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; bas- 
ic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Non- 
trade transactions were effected at the preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, respec- 
tively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years prior 
to November 7, 1949, imports had been pa‘d for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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k:xport-Control Developments 


[Note: Excerpts from recent ; ouncements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (@ffice of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 


of eaeh item.] 


TIME-TABLE LICENSING OF HIDE AND SKIN 
EXPORTS REMOVED 


Applications for licenses to export wet 
cattle hides, wet and dry calf and kip skins, 
and buffalo hides now may be filed at any 
time. Applications will be given considera- 
tion as they are received. 

For the past several quarters, OIT has 
accepted applications for hides and skins only 
in the first month of each quarter, and no 
applications have been considered until the 
close of the filing period. This “time-table 
licensing” enabled OIT to consider all appli- 
cations for each quarter at the same time and 
to distribute the limited export quotas equi- 
tably among the applicants. 

Recent improvement of the domestic sup- 
ply situation of hides and skins now makes 
it possible to restore close-to-normal export 
operations. (OIT 958, Mar. 14, 1952.) 


COTTON TO HonGc KONG 


As a result of the general tightening of 
export controls by the Hong Kong government 
over shipments to Communist China, some 
United States cotton will be licensed for ex- 
port to Hong Kong during the remainder of 
the current crop year, ending July 31. 

No United States cotton has been licensed 
for export to Hong Kong since September 
1950, when cotton shipments to all areas were 
put under control. 

OIT’s action recognizes Hong Kong’s urgent 
need for cotton to keep its mills in operation 
and to prevent unemployment and unrest. 

Both United States and foreign-grown cot- 
ton now will be approved for export from the 
United States to meet minimum essential, 
short-term requirements in the British 
colony. Controls exercised by Hong Kong 
provide effective guaranties against trans- 
shipment of this cotton to Communist areas. 
This licensing policy, which has the approval 
of interested departments of the government, 
already is in effect for many other commodi- 
ties. 

Pending the application of this policy to 
cotton, OIT has been holding a number of 
applications for licenses to export United 
States and foreign-grown cotton to Hong 
Kong. OIT now will consider these applica- 
tions for approval at once. Additional ap- 
plications will be considered as they are 
received, until sufficient cotton has been 
licensed to meet the colony’s minimum short- 
term requirements. 

Licenses for cotton to Hong Kong approved 
during the current crop year will expire July 
31, 1952. 

Exporters are reminded that each license 
application must be accompanied by a state- 
ment from the ultimate consignee and pur- 
chaser on the proposed end-use of the cotton. 
(OIT 961, Mar. 20, 1951.) 


CONTROLS RELAXED ON COCONUT AND 
OITICICA OIL 


Exporters may ship crude and refined coco- 
nut oil and oiticica oil to most countries 
without applying for individual export li- 
censes, effective March 20. 

These oils may be shipped under “general 
license GRO” to any country except the Iron 
Curtain countries and Hong Kong and Macao. 
General license GRO does not require prior 
application to the Department’s Office of In- 
ternational Trade. Individual export li- 
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censes will continue to Fe required for 
shipments to Iron Curtain countries and 
Hong Kong and Macao. 

OIT’s action was made possible by im- 
provement in the supply situation and re- 
moval of these oils from allocation, as 
recently announced by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. : 

The second-quarter export quota for tung 
oil is 90,000 pounds, and for commercial and 
sulfonated castor oil, 100,000 pounds. The 
same amounts were made available for ex- 
port in the first quarter. (OIT 962, Mar. 20, 
1952.) 
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industrial sewing machines, and to find suit- 
able representatives for this type of machin- 
ery. Visitors will attend the ASTE Exhibition 
in Chicago, where machines manufactured 
by their firm will be exhibited by their United 
States representative for machine tools, 
M. B. I. Export and Import, Ltd. Scheduled 
to arrive March 11, via New York, for a visit 
of 4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o M. B. I. 
Export and Import, Ltd., 475 Grand Con- 
course, Bronx 51, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Torrington, St. 
Joseph (Mich.), and other centers of 
industry. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

54. Germany—Hans-Dieter Odenwald, rep- 
resenting ,Fr. Kammerer Aktiengesellschaft, 
Plattier (Bimetalle, Double)- Walz-, Press- 
und Stanswerk (plating-, pressing-, and 
stamping-mill), Postfach 238, Pforzheim/ 
Baden, is interested in investigating possibil- 
ities for supplying German products, such as 
bimetals, thermostatic metals, and contacts 
and bimetals for aircraft roller bearings, for 
the defense program. Also, wishes to study 
technical progress and developments in ma- 
jor manufacturing organizations with a view 
to exchanging experiences with such firms. 
Scheduled to arrive March 9, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
George Durst, 113 West Street, Attleboro, 
Mass. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Syracuse, Schenectady, Pittsfield 
(Mass.), Boston, Attleboro, and Hartford 
(Conn.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Ireland—Donal J. Murphy, represent- 
ing St. Patrick’s Woollen Mills (1942), Ltd. 
(manufacturer of fleece overcoatings, home- 
spuns, cheviots; importer, exporter), Douglas, 
County Cork, is visiting the United States 
to study production methods in textile mills, 
inspect textile machinery with a view to 
purchasing, and export fleece overcoatings, 
tweeds, homespuns, and other fabrics. 
Scheduled to arrive March 30, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o E. Y. Stroud, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Providence 
(R. I.), Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

56. Israel—Juda Cegla, representing J. 
Cegla & Co., Ltd., and Olivex Oil Factory, Ltd. 
(manufacturers of edible oils and fertilizers; 
importers), both located at 25 Rothschild 
Blvd., Tel-Aviv, is interested in purchasing 
fertilizers, oilcakes, and fodder, and in the 
manufacture of vegetable oils and oilcakes; 
also, requests technical information on 
equipment for extraction and refining of 
vegetable oil and machinery for manufactur- 
ing soap. Scheduled to arrive April 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Middle East Industries Corp., 68 
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Exports of leaf tobacco in 1951 amounted 
to 15,993 tons as compared with 14,474 tons 
in 1950. Spain was the leading customer in 
both 1951 and 1950, taking 6,582 and 6,236 
tons, respectively. France ranked second in 
1951, taking 1,628 tons and only 43 tons in 
1950. The remainder went to a number of 
other countries, of which the United States 
was one, taking 10 tons in 1951 and 13 tons 
in 1950. 

Although it now appears probable that 
most Dominican leaf, including both cigar 
and cigarette types, will continue to be mar- 
keted in Western Europe, efforts are being 
made to develop types of leaf which may be 
suitable for exportation to the United States. 
With this end in view, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment requested assistance from the 
United States Government under the Point 
IV program, and a United States technician 
was assigned to the Dominican Republic to 
lend such assistance beginning in February 
1952 to the Dominican Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Wall St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. 

57. El Salvador—Santiago Navarro-Gon- 
zalbo (agent), Apartado 342—7a Calle Poni- 
ente No. 10, San Salvador, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for textiles, undergar- 
ments, paper products, and notions. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 17, via New Orleans, 
for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Con- 
sulate General of El Salvador, 270 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
New York, and possibly Chicago. 

58. Union of South Africa—Leon Pascall, 
representing Leon Paschall & Co. (Pty.), Ltd., 
located at “Nahtan,” Wisbeach Road, Sea 
Point, Cape Town; and Trafalgar Motors 
(Pty.) Ltd.; Arbroath Trust (Pty.), Ltd.; 
Benlo Investments (Pty.), Ltd.; and St. Claire 
Court (Pty.) Ltd.; is interested in the motor 
trade, electrical machinery, and domestic ap- 
pliances. Scheduied to arrive April 5, via 
New York, for a visit of 24, months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o South African Consulate Gen- 
eral, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Itinerary: New York and possibly other 
cities. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration- 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—lIreland. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Bahamas. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Austria. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Dominican Re- 
public. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Dominican Republic. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers—aAustria. 


Importers and 





Many basic chemicals are not yet produced 
in India, although some are in ample supply. 


Most fine chemicals and pharmaceuticals are 
imported. 
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U.S. S. ht. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF Goons SIGNED 
WITH SWEDEN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Sweden.”’) 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN FEBRUARY 


The volume of wholesale and retail trade in 
Venezuela in February continued fairly good. 
Bank collections were reported as generally 
satisfactory, and security prices were in most 
instances higher. Production of crude petro- 
leum continued to increase, the average of 
1,830,411 barrels per day during the week 
ended February 18 registered a new high. A 
contract was signed between the Venezuelan 
Development Corporation and the local sub- 
sidiary of a United States firm for electrifica- 
tion of Barlovento and the Tuy Valley. Cost 
of the contract was reported at 2,570,000 boli- 
vars ($770,000). The Corporation reconsid- 
ered its project for a large sugar mill in the 
El Turbio valley, and signed a contract with 
an American firm to develop plans for mills of 
smaller capacity. Although the original proj- 
ect called for a 4,000-ton mill, the new mill 
will have a daily capacity in the range 1,500 
to 2,000 metric tons of cane. 


MINING 


The new iron-ore port site of Puerto Ordaz 
was officially dedicated by a Government del- 
egation, officials of the Orinoco Mining Co., 
and United States Government officials. The 
site is located on the south bank of the Ori- 
noco River just above the mouth of the 
Orinoco’s tributary, the Caroni River. This 
dedication was the occasion for much public- 
ity with regard to a major new form of 
economic development which Venezuela 
hopes will, over the next 10 years, open up the 
Orinoco Valley not only for iron ore exploita- 
tion, but for many other industries. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Government decreed an additional 
8,000,000 bolivars for continuation of the ex- 
traordinary highway construction, conserva- 
tion, paving, and study program; 5,000,000 
bolivars for the Caracas-La Guaira super- 
highway; and 3,500,000 bolivars for continua- 
tion of the extraordinary port and airport 
construction program. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROTECTION 


To give additional protection to national 
manufacturers, the import duty on rope of 
32 to 80 millimeters in diameter was in- 
creased substantially. The customs tariff 
classification covering automobile and truck 
tires and inner tubes was modified to in- 
clude at a higher duty rate certain sizes now 
being manufactured locally. The import 
quota on pure cotton textiles for the calen- 
dar year 1952 was set at 3,000,000 kilograms, 
as compared with a total quota of 5,100,000 
kilograms in 1951. Under the 1952 quota, 
importers are allocated 2,250,000 kilograms, 
and the remainder of 750,000 kilograms is 
allotted to the local clothing industry. Cot- 
ton growers are still having difficulty selling 
the current crop and charge that after they 
supported the spinners for higher tariffs on 
cotton textiles, the latter have failed to 
honor their agreement to purchase all the 
local lint. The spinners, with three excep- 
tions, claim they are overstocked with lint 
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nent Grants 
sneession to RAI 


Italian iyovern 
Televisic 
The It ry of Post and Telecom 
municat ed a press release advis- 
ing that broadcasting will be han 

dled by RAI (itacio Audizioni Italiane 
the State radio broadcasting monopoly. The 
new convention, which outlines the status of 
RAI as the monopoly agency controlling 
broadcasting and television, provides that a 
nominal change be made in the control of 
the advertising section of RAI. Previously 
this service was owned by the Piedmont 
Hydroelectric Society, which in turn is con- 
trolled by IRI (Istituto per la Ricostruzione 
Industriale), a Government holding corpora- 
tion for industrial enterprises. The conven- 
tion further precludes RAI from entering 
into shareholding relations with any other 
company. This change may have been insti- 
tuted for the purpose of blocking any possi- 
bility of privately owned television. By mak- 
ing RAI more closely bound to the State 
apparatus and by prohibiting any sharehold- 
ing relations with other companies, the Gov- 
ernment may have thought it would have a 
stronger position in denying television 
broadcasting rights to private companies. 

The communique also contains details of 
the future development of a television net- 
work with the announcement that stations 
in Rome, Milan, and Turin are expected to be 
in service by the end of the year. 


Production of Electricity 
Increased in Mauritius 


Three hydroelectric plants supply power to 
the Island of Mauritius. During 1951, a total 
of 20,761,240 kilowatt-hours were produced, 
an increase of 2,834,111 kilowatt-hours over 
the preceding year. Consumers at the end 
of 1951 numbered 21,880. 


crease the amount of energy gener- 
by the hydroelectric station of the 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., at Tamarin 
new dam and irrigation canal are 
construction, and a new 3,000-kw. 
ternator will be added to the plant. 


wal of Service Between 
‘na and Marseille 


Japanese shipping line, Nippon- 
Kaisha (NYK), is expected to begin 
ular monthly service between the 
and Europe about the first of June 
The only French port of call will be 
lle, where its ships last visited on 
3, 1940. 
the beginning, the service will consist 
ill Liberty ships carrying only cargo 
lling once every 28 days at Marseille. 
cal agents will again be A. V. Fenton 
, 8 rue Beauvan, Marseille, the same 
smpony which handled the company’s busi- 
ness during the prewar period. 


Sud Pacifico de Mexico- 
Gobierno de Mexico Operation 


At the time the Mexican Government pur- 
chased the Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico it announced that the line would 
not be combined with the National Railways 
but would be operated separately by the 
Secretaria de Communicaci6nes y Obras 
Publicas. The railway unions apparently 
are not satisfied with this plan but are de- 
manding complete decentralization and an 
autonomous organization for the railroad. 
Earlier reports that SCOP would provide 
additional equipment immediately have now 
been disavowed by that agency, and, ac- 
cording to other reports, negotiations are 
to be undertaken with the United States 
Southern Pacific Railroad for continuance 
of the arrangement whereby the U. S. line 
rented locomotives and equipment to the 
Mexican railroad. It was also announced 
in January that the first step in rehabilita- 
tion of the railroad would be the construc- 
tion of a new roundhouse in Guadalajara, 
financed by $200,000 from the Export-Import 
Bank loan for rehabilitation of Mexico’s rail 
system. 

On January 25 SCOP authorized an im- 
mediate rate increase of 20 percent on all 
services offered by the Southern Pacific, not 
to provide higher wages for workers but to 
help finance the proposed program of reha- 
bilitation. 





and textiles, and are not in a position to 
buy the local crop. Growers estimate about 
10,000 bales unsold. 


AGRICULTURE 

By special decree, the capital of the Banco 
Agricola y Pecuario was increased by 12,000,- 
000 bolivars, which represented the first cap- 
ital increase in 3 years. At the same time, an 
additional appropriation to the Ministry of 
Agriculture of 500,000 bolivars was decreed 
to meet the Government’s share of the cost 
of operation of the Consejo de Bienestar 
Rural, a subsidiary of the American Inter- 
national Association. 

A high official of the Venezuelan Basic 
Economy Corporation, who was in Vene- 
zuela for a week on an inspection tour of 
VBEC’s operations, stated in a press inter- 
view that several projects now operating at 
a loss would be terminated, but that the ag- 
ricultural research project would be con- 
tinued. 

FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar exchange by the Cen- 
tral Bank in December 1951 amounted to 
$57,219,473, and exceeded sales by $12,812,527. 
Purchases of dollar exchange by the Bank in 
the calendar year 1951 totaled %$607,828,134, 
and exceeded sales by $5,147,360. Purchases 
of dollar exchange in the calendar year 1950 


were $529,879,904, sales were $612,056,101, and 
the resultant excess of sales over purchases 
was $82,176,197. Improvement in foreign 
exchange operations in 1951 reflected greater 
demand for bolivars by the petroleum indus- 
try for payment of income taxes on larger 
net earning realized in 1950 as compared 
with 1949, for increased royalty payments 
concomitant with record 1951 petroleum pro- 
duction, and for final settlement of the dif- 
ference between minimum prices paid for 
certain Government royalty crudes since Oc- 
tober 1949 and the new royalty crude pric- 
ing agreement.* The balance of gold and 
foreign exchange of the Central Bank was 
equivalent to $369 °.7,707 on December 31, 
1951. Governn penditures in Decem- 
ber amoun.te 4,210 bolivars, and 
exceeded rev 9,560 bolivars. Ex- 
penditures iz f (July-December 
1951) of the cu it ear, ending June 
30, 1952, of 1,240,571 livars exceeded 
revenues by 218,599.10: ars, which re- 
duced liquid reserves Treasury to 
96,503,415 bolivars as of mber 31, 1951. 
As a result of supple Dropriations 
to the Government bu t si July 1, 1951, 
the approved budget of |.951,090,000 bolivars 
Was expanded to 2,187,.354.689 bolivars by 
the end of February.—-U. S. Empassy, CaRa- 
cas, Mar. 3, 1952. 
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